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COMING BACK FROM WATER 
From a photograph by Richard Throssle, of the Crow Agency in Montana. 
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THE OUTDOOR LIBRARY 


Seasonable Books dealing with every phase of life in the Open. Handbooks of Sport. 


Books 


that make “roughing it” easy. Books for Fisherman, Hunter, Yachtsman, Canoeist, Camper, 


Nature Lover. 





Illustrated Book Catalogue Free on 


Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. Rob- 
inson. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, $1.25. 

The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhood used to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days, 
“to swap lies.” ; 


Sam Lovel’s Camps. 


A Sequel to “Uncle Lisha Shop.” By Rowland E. 
Robinson. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Danvis Folks. 


A continuation of “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and “Sam 
Lovel’s Camps.” By Rowland E, Robinson, 16mo. 
Price, $1.25. 


Uncle Lisha’s Outing. 


A sequel to “Danvis Folks.” By Rowland E. Robin- 
son. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


A Danvis Pioneer. 


A story of one of Ethan Allen’s Green Mountain Boys. 
By Rowland E. Robinson. Cloth, 214 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Hunting Without a Gun. 


4 Rowland E. Robinson. With 
ra 


And other papers. ‘ ‘ 
wings by Rachael Robinson. 


illustrations from 
Price, $2.00. 
This is a collection of papers on different themes con- 
tributed to Forest anp Stream and other publications 
and now for the first time brought together. 


Forest Runes. 


Poems by George W. Sears (““Nessmuk’’). With arto- 
type portraits and autobiographical sketch of the author. 
loth, 208 pages. Price, $1.60. 


American Big Game Hunting. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
Theodore Roosevelt and George Bird Grinnell. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 345 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Trail and Camp-Fire. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: 
George Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 353 pages. Price, $2.60. 


Like its predecessors, the present volume is devoted 
chiefly to the great game and outdoor life of Northern 
America; yet it does not confine itself to any one land, 
though it is first of all a book about America, its game 
and its people. 


American ‘Big Game in Its Haunts. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club for 1904. 
George Bird Grirnell, Editor. 490 pages and 46 full- 
page illustrations. Price, $2.50. 


This is the fourth and by far the largest and hand- 
somest of the Club’s books. It opens with a sketch of 
Theodore Roosevelt, founder of the Boone and Crockett 
Club, and contains an extremely interesting article from 
his pen descriptive of his visit to the Yellowstone Park 
in 1903. Other papers are on North American Big 
Game; Hunting in Alaska; The Kadiac Bear; Moose, 
Mountain Sheep; Game Refuges, and other big-game 
topics. 


My Friend the Partridge. 


By S. T. Hammond. Cloth, 150 pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 

An inimitable study of the noblest of our game birds, 
following the ruffed grouse deep into his haunts, de- 
tailing the experiences of more than 60 years in the 
field, and throwing much light on the habits, life history 
and habitat of the game. A most delightful reminder 
of happy days with upland game. 


Inter-Ocean Hunting Tales. 


By Edgar F. Randolph. Cloth, 200 pages. Postpaid ‘$1.00, 

A collection of stories such as are told about the 
camp-fire. .Mr. Randclph offers a hunting experience 
bounded only by the two oceans, replete with incjdent, 
interesting from its novel viewpoint and dealing with 
every kind of game that falls to the rifle of the American 
sportsman. 





The Angler’s Workshop. Rod Making for 
Beginners. 

By Perry D. Frazer. Cloth, 180 pages. Four full-page 

illustrations, sixty working drawings. Postpaid, $1.00. 

A complete, simple and thoroughly up-to-date work for 

the guidance of the amateur rod maker,. carrying him 

from first principles through all phases of successful rod 

making. here is no theorizing or speculation. All 


terms are simple, and all kinds of rods and woods are 
treated of. 


Camp Life in the Woods. 


And the Tricks of Trapping and Trap Making. Con- 
taining hints on camp shelter, all the tricks and bait 
receipts of the trapper, the use of the traps, with 
instructions for the capture of all fur-bearing animals. 
By W. Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated. loth, 360 
pages. Price, $1 


Camp-Fires of the Wilderness. 
By eos W. Burt. Cloth. Illustrated, 231 pages. Price, 


Jack, the Young Ranchman; 
Or a Boy’s Adventures in the Rockies. By George Bird 
Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 304 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Jack Among the Indians; 


Or a Boy’s Summer on the Buffalo Plains. By George 
pind Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 301 pages. Price, 


Jack In the Rockies; 


Or a Boy’s Adventure with a Pack Train. By George 
pind Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 272 pages. Price, 


Jack the Young Canoeman. 
By George Bird Grinnell. Illustrated. Cloth, 286 pages. 


Price, $1.25. 


Jack the Young Trapper. 
By George Bird Grinnell. Illus. 278 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Manual of the Canvas Canoe. 


By F. R. Webb (“Commodore”). Many illustrations of 
designs and plans of canvas canoes and their parts. 
Two large, full-sized working (24x38) drawings in a 
pocket in a cover. Cloth, 115 pages. Price, $1.25. 


Domesticated Trout. 

How to Breed and Grow Them. By Livingston Stone. 
Fifth edition. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $2.50 

The Spaniel and Its Training. 


By F. H. F. Mercer. To which are added the American 
and English Spaniel Standards. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.00. 


Men I Have Fished With. 


Sketches of character and incident with rod and gun from 
childhood to manhood; from the killing of ‘little 
fishes and birds to a buffalo hunt. By Fred Mather. 
Illustrated. - Price, $2.00. 


My Angling Friends. 


A Second Series of “Men I Have Fished With.” By 


Fred Mather. Cloth, 369 pages, with 13 illustrations. 
Price, $2.00. 


Modern Fishculture in Fresh and Salt Water. 


By Fred Mather, author of “Men I have Fished With,” 
with a chapter on Whitefish Culture by Hon. Herschel 
Whitaker, and a chapter on the Pike-Perch by James 
Nevin. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


Familiar Fish and How to Catch Them. 


A Practical Book on Fresh-Water Game Fish. By 
Eugene McCarthy. With an introduction by Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, President of Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity, and numerous illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


Manual of Taxidermy for Amateurs. 


A complete guide in collecting and_preserving birds 
and animals. By aynard. Illustrated. New 
edition. Price, $1.00. 


Books of Travel and Adventure for Young and Old. 


Application 


Training the Hunting Dog for the Field and 
Field Trials. 
By B. Waters. Cloth. 281 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This is the latest and best manual on the subject. As 
an owner and handler of field trial dogs, and one having 
had an exceptionally wide experience in the field and at 
field trials, Mr. Waters was admirably equipped to write 


such a werk. It has already taken its place as the 
standard authority. 


The Gun and Its Development. 


With Notes on Shooting. By W. W. Greener. Breech- 
loading Rifles, Sporting Rifles, Shotguns, Gunmaking, 
Choice of Guns, Choke-boring, Gun Trials, Theories 
and Experiments. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 770 pages. 
New edition. Price, $4.00. 


“The Gun and Its Development” is the standard work 
of the age on projectiles and all relating to them. 


American Duck Shooting. 


By George Bird Grinnell. Cloth, 630 pages. With 58 
ortraits of North American Swans, Geese and Ducks, 
lans of Boats and Batteries. Fifty Vignettes in the 
text and a chart of the topography of a duck’s plumage. 
Price, $3.50. Edition de luxe, price, $5.00 


My Sixty Years on the Plains, Trapping, 


Trading and Indian Fighting. 


By W. T. Hamilton (“Bill” Hamilton). With 8 full- 
page illustrations by Chas. M. Russell. New York. 
Cloth. 283 pages. rice, $1.50. 


My Life as an Indian. 


By J. W. Schultz. Illustrated. 
postpaid. 


Cloth. Price, $1.65, 


Rhymes of the Stream and Forest. 
By Frank Merton Buckland. Cloth. Heavy laid paper. 
Sumptuously bound. Postpaid, $1.25. 

A charming coilection of verse by an author who 
knows and loves nature well. A particularly pleasing 
gift for fishermen, closely simulating in form and orna- 
mentation the standard fly-book. 


Woodcraft. 
By  ——, Cloth, 200 pages. Illustrated. Postpaid, 


No better book was ever written for the help and 
guidance of those who go into the woods for sport and 
recreation. It is simple and practical, and witha] a 
classic, written with a rare and quaint charm. 


Houseboats and Houseboating. 


By Albert Bradlee Hunt. ‘The book contains forty 
specially prepared articles by owners and designers of 
well-known houseboats, and is beautifully illustrated with 
nearly 200 line and half-tone reproductions of plans and 
exteriors and interiors. A most ieeeeting chapter is 
devoted to houseboating in England. Extra heavy paper, 
buckram. The price is $3.00 net. Postage, 34 cents. 


Some Native Birds for Little Folks. 


By ‘Dr. W. Van Fleet. [Illustrated by Howard H. 
Darnell. Clotn. 146 pages, with 14 photogravure 
plates. Price, $1.00. 


Describes the wood duck, the great horned owl, ruffed 
grouse, kildeer plover, bobolink, bluejay, chickadee, cedar 
bird, meadow lark, robin, woodcock, kingfisher, crossbill, 
and nuthatches. 

Pheasants; Their Natural History and 
Practical Management. 

By W._B. Tegetmeier. New Enlarged Edition. 16 

plates. Cloth, 287 pages. Price, $3.50. 


The Art of Shooting. 


An illustrated treatise on the art of shooting. By 
Charles Lancaster. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.25 


Where, How and When to Catch Fish on the 
East Coast of Florida. 
By William H, Gregg. With 100 engravings and 12 
colored illustrations of fishes. 267 pages. Price, $4.00. 
The Still-Hunter. 


A Practical Treatise on Deer-Stalking. By Theo. S 
oon Dyke. Extra cloth, beveled, 390 pages. Price, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin St., New York 
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Get Ready 


ior your big-game hunt. 
Buy your rifle (American 
or foreign) and your entire 


outfit at ] 
{ 
! 


SIX BOOKS 
FOR BOYS 


and for boys who are grown 

: Headquarters up—but who would like to 

Write for Caskey live their outdoor days again 
Shannon’s : 


Philadelphia 
Sporting Goods 


816 Chestnut Street, - - Philadelphia Jack The Young Ranchman 
' Jack Among The Indians 


Jack The Young Trapper 


Jack The Young Canoeman 
Jack In The Rockies 
Jack The Young Explorer 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 
$1.25 Per Volume 3 3 Postpaid, $7.50 The Set 


\, sani: eeeneaeitiaindeiesnedereem ange de 


DUXBAK *f0x1SNENs cLormne 
comaian, diiahinn:bentne, Gabe dead cata 
BIRD, JONES @ KENYON, 5 Blandina St., Utiea, N. Y. 


My Life As An Indian 


All That the Title Implies and More 


Probably the most faithful picture of Indian 
life ever drawn from the pen of a man who 
spent years among the Blackfeet, marrying into 
the tribe and becoming to all practical intents 
an Indian. 

Mr. Schultz tells of the life of the plains In- 
dian, when war and hunting were the occupa- 
tions of every man, when the buffalo still cov- 
ered the prairie, and the Indian was as yet little 
touched by contact with civilization.. He de- 
scribes as one who has lived the life, the daily 
routine of the great camp, the lives of the 
men and women, the gambling, the quarreling 
the love making, the wars, the trading of the 
Indians. 

The narrative is full of intense human in- 
terest, and the requisite touch of romance is 
supplied in the character of Nat-ah-ki, the beau- 
tiful Indian girl, who became the auffeer’s wife. 


Price, $1.65 postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
127 Franklin Street, New York 





THE ANGLER’S GUIDE 


For 1909 
Postpaid, 50 Cents 


Tells not only how and when, but what is 

immensely more important, where to fish with 
good prospects of success. It is the most handy 
thing as well as the most useful ever prepared 
for the brethren of the angle. Gives the best 
fishing waters of the United States and Canada, 
right up to date, tells how to reach them by 
boat or rail, and then gives useful information 
as to the best methods of catching fish. 
It also includes all kinds of miscellaneous use- 
tul information of hotels, railroads, game laws, 
tackle, fish and fishing, camps and camp sites 
and equipment. It is indispensable and worth 
three times the money. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 


127 Franklin Street, New York. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin St., New York 


No better books were ever written for boys—real 
boys. A young New York lad is sent to the far west 
for his hea!th, falls in with an old frontiersman, and 
under his guidance learns the lore of the plains, the 
woods and the mountairis. Each summer he returns 
for new experiences and adventures of the kind that 
boys love to read of. 

There is no preaching in these books, but they are 
just the kind of clean, healthy outdoor books that 
parents want to put in the hands of young boys, and 
that satisfy and delight the boys as well. 


WHAT AN OLD TIMER SAYS 


Byron, Ill., Jan. 30, 1909—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I wonder if you know what treasures you have in Mr. 
Grinnell’s “Jack Books’? Often the people who are 
closest to a thing fail to see all its beauties. 

To me these books are like a light at night to any wild 
creature. They continue to attract me, and I have read 
them again and again, for they bring back the past in a 
wonderful way to the men who have traveled the high 
plains, and scaled the mountains which tower bold and 
blue above them. 

Did it ever occur to you that it is a little strange that 
an old fellow like Hugh Johnson should give the best 
extant description of the old parks of Colorado? I cotton 
to that Hugh Johnson. I enjoy. all that ‘he tells us and 
especially his Indian beaver lore. Indeed, I am fascinated 
by the whole of the big book—for ‘that is what it is—a 
big book about old times written in six parts; not only 
a big book of surprising and surpassing truth and value, 
but in vivid interest the bulliest of all bully books that 
treat or ever did treat of the high plains and the moun- 
tains, and their wild inhabitants, two-legged and four- 
legged, white and red. 

From these- books the younger generation will learn 
much of what even the fathers of most of them hardly 
knew. A. J. Woopcock. 
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Hunting Without a Gun, 


th apers. By Rowland E. Robinson. With 
Nie from drawings by Rachael Robinson. 


Price, $2.00. 


This is a collection of 
tributed to ForEST AND 


and now for the first time brought together. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 








YOU OUGHT TO HAVE YOUR HIDE TANNED 


and head mounted. It will not cost you any more—if as much—to have 
your work done in the largest establishment of the kind in the world. 
We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs or trophies, or dress them 
into buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur on, and finished soft, 
light, odorless. mothproof and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s 
and womens’ garments when so ordered. Sendfor catalog. |. 
Taxidermy and head mounting are among our particular specialties. 


Price, $1.50, 


Contents: His Home. Recreations. 
Subsistence. His Hunting. The War Trail. 
of War. Prairie Battlefields. Implements and I 
tries. Man and Nature. His Creation. 
the Dead. Pawnee Religion. The Old Faith and the 
New. The Coming of the White Man. 


geoers on different themes con- 
STREAM and other publications, 


Americans—Yesterday and To-day. 


The Story of the Indian. 


By George Bird Grinnell, author of ‘Pawnee Hero 
Stories,” “Blackfoot Lodge Tales,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. 


Marriage. 
Fortunes 


ndus- 


World of 


North 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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MENNEN’S 
BORATED TALCUM 

and insist that your barber use it also. It is Anti- 
septic, and will prevent any of the skin diseases 
A positive relief for Chapped Hands, Chafing, 
and all afflictions of the skin. Removes all odor 
up in non-refillable boxes—the' ‘Box 

that Lox.” Sold everywhere or mail- 


7 cj 
USE 
TOILET POWDER 
often contracted. 
of perspiration. Get Mennen’s—the original. Put 
ed for 25 cents. Sample free. 


Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet 
‘owder. Sample free. 


Guaranteed by the Gerhard Mennen's Chemi- 
% cal Co., under the Food and Drugs Act, 
Jane 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 


GERHARD MENNEN, Newaak, N. J. 


The Indians of To-day. 


By George Bird Grinnell. Demi-quarto, 185 pages, 
buckram. Price, $5.00: 


It describes the old-time Indian and the Indian of to- 
day, and contrasts the primitive conditions and ways 
of living with those of the present. It contains over 


fifty full-page portraits of living Indians from photo- 
graphs. 


Contents: The North American Indians. Indian 
Character. Beliefs and Stories. The Young Dogs’ 
Dance. The Buffalo Wife. A Blackfoot Sun and Moon 
Myth. Former Distribution of the Indians. The Reser- 
vation. Life on the Reservation. The Agent’s Rule. 
eee. Some Difficulties: The Red Man and the 

Thite. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


INTER -OCEAN 
HUNTING TALES 


Edgar F. Randolph 


A series of hunting reminiscences of rare 
charm for the sportsman and for the wider 
circle which delights in true tales of outdoor 
life. With none of the high coloring and ex- 
aggeration which give a false note to so many 
hunting stories, Mr, Randolph’s book is never 
lacking in interest. 

He covers the field of sport with the rifle, 
east and west, drawing a vivid word picture of 
life in the open, subordinating his own exploits 
to the main incidents of outdoor experience, 
giving much valuable information on camp life, 
hunting and the habits of wild game, and con- 
tinually delighting the reader with the freshness 
of his viewpoint. 

This book will strike a sympathetic chord in 
the memory of every big-game hunter of ex- 
perience and will prove of real value to the 
= who is planning an excursion into the 


Cloth, 170 Pages. Richly Illustrated 
Postpaid, $1.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
New York City 
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OLD 
KENTUCKY 
WHISKIES 


before the Legislature passes more prohibition laws, 
we have cut our regular price almost in half, and will 
ship, ALL EXPRESS PAID, on receipt of price, our famous 


100 OLD COMMANDER Doble 
Proof BOURBON WHISKEY Stamp 


Quarts or $4) 95 Quarts or $ ge 45 
1 Gallon 4 2 Gallons 
Absolutely pure, straight Whiskey, not adultera- jf 
ted nor rectified. AGED AND MATURED IN BOND UNDER 
GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION. No better whiskey in the 
world, none richer or mellower, or better ‘for medi- 
cinal purposes. The quality usually sold for$5.00per gallon. 


Save Dealers’ Profit, Get Pure Whiske 
Direct From Kentucky Distillery 


i t 
TRY IT AT OUR RISK tian satisiea return 
at our expense, and we refund money at once. 


— Two full size sample 
FREE WITH EACH ORDER ie af iin aoe 


Brandy, with whiskey glass and cork screw. 
Additional special premium with each 2 gal. order. 
ORDER TODAY as this offer will be withdrawn when our stock is reduced. 


bd “OPERATIVE DISTILLERY CO. 
coon te. 7 . Louisville, Ky. 


BOAT BUILDING TIME 


Is the time for the prospective Houseboat owner to consider plans and 
estimates. Next spring will be the right time to break away from the 
conventional summer life, save rent or country board, and become a 
houseboat dweller. The best preparation and incentive is reading 


ALBERT BRADLEE HUNT’S 
“Houseboats and Houseboating” 


It is the only complete and thoroughly reliable work on the subject, 
and beside this, is one of the most beautiful and thoroughly readable 
books published. It is fascinating reading, dealing as it does with a new 
and delightful phase of outdoor life. 

It describes houseboat life, the equipment and furnishing of the 
floating home, with detailed plans for all types from the simplest to the 
most elaborate. It shows how the problem of the inexpensive summer 
home close to business and city is solvable, and covers every point that 
the seeker after houseboat truth can raise. Buckram, 332 pages, superbly 
illustrated, plans, etc. 


Postpaid, $3.00, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
127 Franklin Street, New York City 
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KEEPING POSTED 


1. How do you account for the fact 
that during the past two or three 
months we have received orders 
for about 10,000 lines of new 
advertising? 


It must be that advertisers are 
beginning to realize the kind of 
men who read FOREST AND 
STREAM. 


We know that many of our 
readers conscientiously read our 
advertising pages. Do you? 


You will find something new 
each week, and the old ads will 


serve as useful reminders in many 
cases. 


Don’t forget to drop us a line if 
you want information regarding 
such things as guns, dogs, razors, 
soaps, shoes, automobiles, salad 
dressings, steam heaters, live 
stock, bandages, coffees, flags, 
stockings or scarfpins— 

in fact, if you want anything from 
a steam yacht toa cruller— 
we will get you complete data and 
information without charge of 
any kind. 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, 


FOREST AND STREAM, 
127 Franklin Street, New York. 


Uncle Lisha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. 
Robinson. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, $1.25. 


The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s 
exchange, where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, 
the hunters and fishermen of the widely scattered neigh- 
borhood used to meet of evenings and dull outdoor days 

to swap lies.” 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


MY SIXTY YEARS ON 
THE PLAINS 


Tree Pictures of a Vanished Life 
“BILL” HAMILTON 


Appropriately enough W. T. Hamilton, the 
last survivor of the old race of free trappers, 
became the author of one of the best pen pic- 
tures of the old life of the plains and moun- 
tains ever written. 

No work of fiction offers more adventure, 
more thrills of desperate bravery, heroic en- 
durance and hair breadth escape than this un- 
adorned narrative of the life of the old trap- 
per and plainsman, the companion of Bill 
Williams, Jim Baker, Carson, Bridges and the 
rest whose names are household words. 

“Sixty: Years on the Plains” is all that the 
name signifies and more. It dépicts every phase 
of frontier life, hunting, trapping, Indian fight- 
ing, the beginnings of Empire building. From 
the store house of sixty years of wonderfully 
full exprience, Mr. Hamilton drew the material 
for a book of splendid interest and real value. 
Cloth, -Illustrated. 


Postpaid, $1.50 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


WILDFOWL SHOOTING. 


Containing Scientific and Practical Descriptions of 
Wildfowl; Their Resorts, Habits, Flights, and the Most 
Successful Method of Hunting Them. Treating of the 
selection of guns for wildfowl shooting, how to > ai 
and to use them; decoys and the proper manner of 
using them; blinds, how and where to construct them; 
boats, how to use and build them scientifically; re 
trievers, their characteristics, how to select and train 
them. By William Bruce Leffingwell. Illustrated. 
pages. Price, in cloth, $1.50; half morocco, $2.50. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Moose Hunting and Salmon Fishing. 


and other sketches of sport. Being the record of_per- 
sonal experiences of huntin ad in Canada. By T. R. 
Patillo. 300 pages. Price, ©. . 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT 


teel Fishing Ro Ks 


are “classy.” Fly and bait casting fishermen are 
using them more than ever for their favorite sport. 
Expert anglers who havereputations to maintain are 
making up their outfits more exclusively of ““BRIS- 
TOL” Rods than everin the past. “BRISTOL” 
steel design, workmanship, finish and reliability have 
stood the test of time so admirably as to demonstrate 
beyond doubt their complete superiority. In buying, 
speak the word ‘“BRISTOL” with no uncertain tone 
and look on the reel seat forthe trade mark as shown 
at the top of this advertisement. Every “BRISTOL” 
Rod is guaranteed for three years. Pin your 
“Luck”to“BRISTOL” Rods and you will not lose it. 

Fish Hook Disgorger and catalogue mailed free 

: if you send us your dealer’s name. 


Peo | THE HORTON MFG. Co., 
a ‘ 84 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
i 
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“ NEV-R-LOOZ-°EM” 
HOOKS, They,areall thename 


implies. Impossible 


for Mr. Fish to get away once he 
at your bait. Price, 106. W 
size,16c. A BIG WEAKFISH d= x 


August 10, 1908, One day last week Wm. Smith of the Walter 
lar Club caught 87 pa weakfish with our “ Nev-R-Lees’em” 
without losing a single strike. Smith buys all his tackle of 
**Do thou likewise.” Agents wanted. Also dealers in Guns, Ri 
vers and Sporting Goods. dress KIRTLASD BROS. & 00,, 90 
Chambers St. (Dept. F. 8.), New York. 


Sam Lovel’s Camps. 


A Sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” By Rowland E. 
Robinson. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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THE ANGLER’S WORKSHOP 
Rodmaking for Beginners 


By PERRY D. FRAZER 


UNIQUE work, bringing the science of rodmaking up to the very moment and 
epitomizing the knowledge and experience of experts for the guidance of the 
average man. The evolution of bait-casting principles has made Mr. Frazer’s 

book supersede all previous publications on the subject. 

Every angler—young or old—who is fond of adapting his rods and tackle to his own 
ideas of what they should be, will find in this book a large fund of information gathered 
by the author in years of study, experiment and practical experience in fishing, tourna- 


ment casting and at the work bench. He theorizes and speculates not at all. 


He tells 


“the how” of everything connected with rodmaking in a way that makes results certain. 
All explanations are simple and easily followed. 

Separate chapters are devoted to each of a half dozen types of bait-casting rods; to 
tarpon, surf and light salt water rods; bass and trout, salmon and tournament fly-rods. 
Complete specifications of well-known types are given, and the chapter cn split bamboo 


rodmaking is the most comprehensive treatise on the subject ever published. 


pensable in the angler’s library. 


Cloth, 180 pages, four full-page illustrations, 60 working drawings, 
Postpaid, $1.00. 


every feature of the text. 
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ISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY 


When you buy from us, you buy from an old established 
house that doesn’t pretend to know about anything 
EXCEPT fishing tackle. Send for ourcatalog. It’s free. 


WILLIAM MILLS @ SON, - 21 Park Place, New York. 


Sole Agents for H. L. LEONARD RODS. 


THOS. J. CONROY 28 


¢ Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods 


TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE New York 


Gold Medal, Highest Award at St. Louis, 1904. 
Also World’s Columbien Exposition, Chicago, 1695. 


JULIUS VOM HOFE. 


« FISHING REELS ONLY, 
No. $51 South 5th Street, - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“with good bearings and serews, oiled once a year, is a 
. roe - durable, well running reel. F 


Nickel-Piated, raised Pillar, Quadruple Multiplying steel Pivot Reels. Made 
in sizes 60, 80 and 100 yards. 


All genuine Reels bear my name. No branch store in any city. Established 1857. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 


$s 25, CO 


Hard Wood, Mission Finished 


GUN CABINET 
34a °° 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 
Send for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 523, Bradway. 
LUGER 


Automatic 


naenets MANNLICHER aie 


FOR MOOSE AND BEAR 
Ask your dealer or write H. TAUSCHER - - - - 318 Broadway, New York 


WOODCRAFT 


By “Nessmuk.” Cloth, 160 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A book written for the instruction and guidaace of those who go for pleasure to the 
woods. Its author, having had a great deal of experience in camp life, has succeeded 
admirably in putting the wisdom so acquired into plain and intelligible English. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 


$50.2 REWARD 


Crown Greener Double Hammerless Gun No. 40424 


The above reward will be paid for the discovery and satisfactory proof of the title of ownership 
of above Gun. Address FRANCIS E. LAIMBEER, Attorney, 299 Broadway, New York City 
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MZABERCROMBIE’S OUTFITTERS 
rue CAMP um FOR 
SPORTSMEN 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ‘‘Y’’ 
Ask About Light Weight Water and Rot Proof Tents, 
Green Tents, Outing Clothes, Camp Outfits, Foot- 


wear, Canoes, Fishing Tackle, Guns and Ammunition. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO., 311 B’way, N.Y. 


Piease Note Name and Address 


IS YOUR RAZOR DULL? 


rubbed on strop will keep it sharper than ever 
RAZORIN before! We grind and hone all razors mailed 

to us free of charge if Razorine fails. 15c. at 
drug and hardware stores or by mail. 


RAZORINE Co., - 85 P Franklin St., New York. 


A Problem’s Solution 


LOG CABINS & COTTAGES, 
How to Build and Furnish Them. 


A seasonable book when all minds are bent on the 
problem of getting close to nature. Mr. Wicks in this 
delightful book offers timely advice to every one who 
wants to build a simple summer home at one with its 
surroundings of wood or stream or shore, 

This is a thoroughly practical work, treating of the 
how, the where, and the with what of camp building and 
furnishing. It is helpful, too, in regard to furnishing, 
and withal a most beautiful work. 

Cloth, profusely illustrated, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


FETCH AND CARRY, 


A Treatise on Retrieving. By B. Waters.” 124 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.00, 


Treats minutely of the methods by which a dog, old or 
young, willing or unwilling, may be taught to retrieve, 
either by the force system or the “natural method.” 
Both the theory and practice of training are exhaus- 
tively explained, and the manner of teaching many 
related accomplishments of the pointer and setter in their 
work to the gun is treated according to the modern 
manner of dog training. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Modern Training. 


Handling and Kennel Management. By B. Waters. 
Illustra-ed. Cloth, 373 pages. Price, $2.00. 

The treatise is after the modern professional system of 
training. It combines the excellence of both the suasive 
and force systems of education, and contains an exhaus- 
tive description of the uses and abuses of the spike collar, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


The Pistol and Revolver. 


By A. L. A. Himmelwright, President U. S. Revolver 
Association, Director New York State Rifle Asso- 
ciation. 


_ A handy pocket-size volume of 157 pages of practical 
information covering the entire subject of Pistol and 
Revolver Shooting. This work is strictly up-to-date, 
nee the latest development in smokeless powder; 
the 1908 Revolver Regulations and Practice of the Unit 
States Army, the United States Navy and the National 
Guard; the panel Casmetenent Matches and Revised 
Rules and Regulations of the United States Revolver 
Association, etc. Besides being a useful, practical hand- 
book for the experienced marksman, the work will also 
prove particularly valuable for beginners. 


Contents: Historical: Arms—Military, Target, Pocket; 
Ammunition; Sights; Position; Target Shooting; Re- 
volver Practice for the Police; Pistol Shooting for 
Ladies; Clubs and Ranges; Hints to Beginners; Selec- 
tion of Arms; Manipulation; Position and Aiming; Tar- 
= Practice; Cleaning and Care of Arms; Reloading 

mmunition—primers, shells, bullets, powders, reloading. 
Appendix.—Annual Championshi Matches of the Uz. & 
Revolver Association; Rules Governing Matches, etc. 
Records of the U. S. Revolver Association. 


In three styles. Paper, 60 cents. Cloth, $1.00. Full 
Morocco, $1.50. A liberal discount to military organiza- 
tions and shooting clubs on orders of ten or more copies. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 


will be to studiously promote a healthful interest 
in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate a refined 
taste for natural objects. 

—Forest anp Stream, Aug. 14, 1873. 


AN INTERESTING QUESTION. 


A STATEMENT that comes from Iowa is worth 
recording, as it brings up a question that has 
long been under discussion and is ever interest- 
ing. In Ida county 162 persons applied for shoot- 
ing licenses, and as the law requires a physical 
description, it appears that the majority had blue 
eyes and only three out of the total number of 
applicants had black eyes. From this it is argued 
that blue-eyed men are more fond of hunting 
and are better shots than others whose eyes may 
be brown or black. 

Aside from the probability that that county 
was settled by people from countries where light 
eyes predominate, it is not surprising that a 
large proportion of the hunters have -blue eyes. 
Blue-eyed men are fond of firearms and contests 
of skill with them; perhaps it may even be said 
that shooting appeals more strongly to them 
than to many whose eyes may be brown or 
black; it is an inherited trait. 

This in turn gives rise to the belief commonly 
held by many that blue-eyed men are better 
shots. It is a fact that a great many of the 
famous shots with gun, rifle and revolver have 
blue eyes; but again it must be admitted that 
the men descended from light-eyed nations in- 
herit a liking for contests of skill with firearms, 
are more patient in defeat, and practice fre- 
quently with a determination to succeed. Finally, 
if they are victorious and become famous, the 
color of their eyes, among other physical char- 
acteristics, is noticed, and pointed out as proof 
of the theory. 

America has been called the melting pot into 
which men and women of all nations are thrown. 
The result is a mixture of the dark and the fair 
skinned races. In another century, it may be, 
one section will be peopled with blue-eyed men 
and women and another with brown or black- 
eyed citizens—who shall say? The belief now 
is that the North will hold the fair-skinned ones 
and the brunettes will gradually drift south- 
ward, each unconsciously seeking that climate 
which is more suited to their well being. When 
that time comes it may be possible to affirm or 
deny statements such as the one we have re- 
ferred to, but at present the descendants of the 
dark and the fair-skinned races are so thor- 
oughly distributed that it is impossible to strike 
an average for the entire country when the 
people of one locality are under consideration. 


THE WILD TURKEY IN PRESERVES. 


THE wild turkey is a bird of the wilderness, 
and can exist only in unsettled, or thinly settled, 
regions. Its size and color render it conspicu- 
ous, its beauty and its value as food make it 
desirable; and wherever predatory man armed 
with gun or rifle is abundant the turkey must 
be exterminated. 

No one knows for how many generations the 
primitive Indian and the turkey inhabited our 
forests together, and the numbers of the turkey 
never grew less. The Indian would never have 
exterminated him. Instead he domesticated the 
bird. But when the white man came, armed 
with noisy weapons, the turkey started to travel 
along the road followed to its sad end by so 
many of our native animals. To-day the tur- 
key is extinct in the United States and Canada, 
in all the thickly settled country where once it 
ranged, and is found now only in the thinly 
settled South and West. Once it was abundant 
in Southern Colorado, but even there it has be- 
come very scarce—perhaps no longer exists. 1n 
the mountains of New Mexico and Arizona it is 
still abundant—because few white men are there. 

The protection of the buffalo was put off 
until almost all the wild ones had been de- 
stroyed, and now the difficult and costly work 
of re-establishing the buffalo in confinement is 
engaging the energy and attention of many 
people, and there is every promise that their 
good work will be successfully carried out. 

The old time wild turkey of pure blood ought 
also to be preserved. There should be intro- 
duced into every preserve lying within the birds’ 
former range a flock of genuine wild turkeys 
which should be rigidly protected there, and en- 
couraged to propagate their race. They should 
be introduced on the Wichita Game Reserve in 
Oklahoma, and on the reservations proposed to 
be established in Louisiana. Pennsylvania has 
wooded reservations within her boundaries where 
the wild turkey should be introduced and pro- 
tected. j 

These should be the native chestnut-tailed tur- 
key of the East, famed as a game bird since 
the East was settled. The Mexican wild turkey 
will never become extinct. Its domestication in- 
sures the preservation of so valuable a species, 
but, unless proper measures are taken for its 
protection, the old fashioned wild turkey of the 
North, east of the Rocky Mountains, the bird 
which our fathers and grandfathers used to hunt 
and kill, is very likely doomed to extinction. 


“DEER in the city” is a caption frequently seen 
in the daily papers of the Atlantic coast States 
at this season. Why deer enter towns is well 
known, and what becomes of them is no mystery. 
In another column we print a story of the illegal 
hounding of a Long Island buck whose end 
came in a very thickly settled suburb of New 
York city. In the Eastern States the deer prob- 


lem is puzzling everyone. Half of the people 
want the deer, to look at in summer and to 
“hunt” later on; the other half regard the ani- 
mals as a nuisance. Long Island furnishes one 
of the best illustrations of the fact that deer 
and truck gardeners are not destined to exist 
for long in harmony in the same cramped locali- 
ties. There are places for deer and others for 
truck raising, but if States are to continue to 
protect deer and individuals to raise vegetables, 
it will first be necessary to rearrange the con- 
ditions affecting both. Whether or not deer 
damage crops is immaterial; it is believed by 
many that they do, and negative evidence is ever 
regarded as but partially convincing. 
Re 


A.tHoucH this is the season when “hard luck 
stories” are heard frequently, it is not often 
that one which is now going the rounds is 
equalled. It originated at Ishpeming, Mich., and 
is worth printing in full. Here it is: 


Alfred Larson, of Spalding, is a most unlucky hunter. 
He bought a new rifle at a department store sale for 
$2.97, to prepare for the deer season. He took the rifle 
into the woods last Saturday to shoot at a target and met 
a big buck. Larson shot the buck and then went up to 
cut the animal’s throat. As the knife touched the deer’s 
throat the animal attacked Larson. Larson clubbed his 
gun and killed the deer, but the gun was discharged 
and the bullet penetrated Larson’s hip. Larson was 
taken to a hospital. The game warden then arrested 
him for hunting out of season, 


The outcome of the case is not known. Al- 
though it was the duty of the judge before 
whom the unfortunate hunter was taken to im- 
pose a fine, it is probable justice was tempered 
with mercy and the man released under a sus- 
pended sentence, as sufficiently punished. 

R 


A Minnesota authority, after giving a long 
list of names of sportsmen who went into the 
deer country when the season opened last week, 
together with the kind of rifles they preferred, 
sums up with a statement that is interesting if 
correct. This is that the calibers below .300, 
which were very popular a few years ago, are 
being replaced by rifles of larger bore, though 
the majority range from .303 upward, with few 
above .400. . 

Rx 

TuerkE is little to suggest the old-time Thanks- 
giving as we go to press with this issue. Even 
if wild turkeys were in every woodlot there is 
no snow on the ground nor frost in the air. The 
old habit of providing the pitce de résistance 
for the Thanksgiving dinner yourself, must give 
way to another method than going forth a day 
ahead with rifle or gun. 

R 

At Christiania twenty polar bears, trained by 
Carl Hagenbeck, have been put aboard Captain 
Roald Amundsen’s ship. It is the explorer’s 
intention to use them to draw sledges on his 
Arctic journey. 











In Sahaptin Land 


I.—Wherein a Physician and His Wife Take Up 


Residence Among the Indians 


By CHAS. 


HE really savage Indian has already 
ceased to exist, and the semi-savage 
Indian is rapidly passing. In a few 


decades of years at most the Indian will have 
been forced to adopt the ways of the white 
man, or else he will have gone to join the 
buffalo beyond the western sunset. 

It was my good fortune to pass a number of 
years among the Indians, living with them on 
terms of perfect equality and enjoying their 
confidence in a greater degree than I merited 
perhaps. This residence was at a time, too, 
when the Indians retained much of their sav- 


age simplicity and practiced many of their 
ancestral rites and ceremonies. Few white men 
have been permitted to enter the holy oi 


holies of an Indian’s life, and fewer still have 
been able to give an intelligent account of 
what they saw. Army officers have written of 
the Indian as a foe. Missionaries have written 
about him as a man with an immortal soul to 
save, novelists have surrounded him with an 
impossible halo of romance, but few have at- 
tempted to depict him as he really is. 

The Sahaptin Nation once occupied a great 
fertile territory lying along the Snake, the 
Salmon and the Kooskia rivers in Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. The Government deprived 
them of all their lands in Oregon and Wash- 
ington and confined them to a small territory 
along the Kooskia. I say small territory, and 
so it is by comparison with their former home, 
though at the time of which I write it was still 
several times larger than many of the Eastern 
States. This territory was always rich in game, 
and its waters teemed with fish. The climate, 
too, is perfect and the soil well adapted to the 
simple agricultural needs of the Indians. 

I desire to state at the outset that at no time 
shall I make use of the term Nez Percé. At 
present it is impossible to lay violent hands on 
those who first called them so. They do not 
now, nor have I been able to find any legend 
or tradition pointing to a time when they 
pierced their noses. They know themselves as 
Sahaptins and as Sahaptins I shall speak of 
them. 

At the time of our coming among the Sahap- 
tins, they were divided into several groups. Oi 
these groups the principal one lived near 
Lapwai on a creek of that name some twelve 
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miles east of the town of Lewiston, Idaho. 
Another occupied the land around the mouth 
of the Koos-koos-kia, something like forty miles 
from Lapwai, and yet another lived near 
Kamiah still further up the Kooskia. 

The Lapwai Indians were called the Agency 
Indians from the fact that the agency and fort 
were there, as were also the Catholic Mission 
znd the Presbyterian Missions. At Ahsahka, 
where we were located, stood another little 
Presbyterian Mission surrounded by its scores 
of Indian tepees. There were settlements of 
Indians scattered up and down the rivers and 
their tributaries, wherever a plot of land large 
enough to plant a field could be found. 

Let us return to Ahsahka and let me carry 
you back in imagination, at least, several years. 

It was early spring; upon the mountain up- 
lands the snow still lingered deep and white. 
With a heavily laden sled, my wife and I were 
tailing across the snow-covered waste. She sat 
among the household goods wrapped in the 
bedding and holding our little boy to keep him 
warm. We were following a dim mark where 
once, weeks before, another sled had passed. 
It was a toilsome journey. The weary horses 
floundered mid-side deep in the rotting snow, 
and their progress was a snail’s pace. Back at 
a sawmill they had told us that it was only four 
miles to the top of the Kooskia cafion, and 
from there our journey would be easy. In 
realify it was only four miles, but under the 
conditions they were exceedingly weary ones. 
To add to the discomfort, night fell and wrapped 
the earth in gloom. It grew so dark that we 
could not see to proceed, so turned the sled 
out of the trail and came to a halt beneath the 
spreading branches of a great fir tree, where 
the snow was nearly gone. In short time 1 
had a fire going, and the littke woman was 
lifted from her perch-and deposited upon a roll 
of bedding. The horses were unharnessed and 
given their oats, which they munched in con- 
tentment, the steam rising in a cloud from their 
heaving sides. It was not a very cheerful camp, 
that one on that bleak hillside overlookin 
deep gash cut in the breast of nature 
rushing waters of the Kooskia. 

After the meal I made down our bed, and 
too tired to even talk, we soon fell asleep. At 
daybreak next morning I was awakened by a 


the 
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voice, saying, “Good morning, friend. Where 


are you going?” Starting, I reached for my 
rifle and sprang up. In an instant I knew that 
I should not need weapons, for I looked into the 
smiling face of a giant Indian mounted upon a 
diminutive pony. One sight of that broad smile 
dispelled all visions of painted savages on the 
warpath. He slipped off his pony, turned it 
loose, and set about raking together the embers 
of the camp-fire. He collected and piled on the 
dry limbs of a fallen pine until the fire glowed; 
then squatting before it, he took out a pipe, 
and filling it with tobacco, proceeded to smoke. 
My wife stirred and awoke. The baby sat up, 
rubbed his eyes and eyed the new arrival with 
round wondering gaze. 

We prepared breakfast, and our visitor, as a 
seeming matter of course, shared it with us. 
He took a great deal of interest in the little 
chap and asked innumerable questions which, 
being couched in a strange tongue, were unin- 
telligible. When we were ready to start,.our 
Indian friend lifted the baby off the blanket 
where he was sitting and started with him to- 
ward the pony, with the evident intention, as 
my wife thought, of kidnapping him. I shall 
never forget the scream she gave, nor will I 
ever forget the look of surprise and consterna- 
tion which overspread that Indian’s face. We 
learned afterward that his intentions were of 
the best, that all he desired was to relieve my wife 
of the care of the child down over the rough 
trail. My wife, however, snatched the boy 
away and cuddling him to her breast, climbed 
hastily into the sled. The Indian, taking no 
offense at being so rudely rebuffed, carefully 
tucked the covering about her, so that she 
might be warm, then mounted his horse and led 
the way toward the brow of the hill. 

The morning sun was just rising. The im- 
mense cafion was filled with the mists of night 
until it seemed one might drive a team across 
on the snowy surface to the opposite side. A 
slight breeze sprang up and mists rolled away, 
disclosing the abyss at our feet. Miles deep it 
was with the lordly Kooskia rolling like a little 
silver thread at the bottom, so distant that the 
sound of its rapids came only to us as a gentle 
murmur. Strange as it seemed to us, half way 
down the cafion side the snow disappeared. The 
contrast between the bare ground and _ that 
covered with snow was very striking, for the 
green grass came right up to the snow line, or 
seemed to do so from the height we were at. 

At the point where the snow ended stood an 
old farm wagon, left there by the Indians to 
furnish transportation between the river and 
the snow. Our friend indicated by signs that we 
were to leave our sled there and transfer to the 
wagon, and with his assistance we did so. 
When once more ready to start, he made us 
understand that the road was very rough, and 
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that my wife would fare much better if she 
would ride his horse. We had by this time 
grown to realize that the Indian was to be 
trusted. He seemed so desirous of constituting 
himself her especial cavalier that, woman-like, 
she trusted him. With his assistance she 
mounted the pony and he handed up the 
youngster. I defy the most polished gentleman 
to have performed the office with more grace 
than did this ‘savage Chesterfield. This was 
perhaps the first time in his life that he had 
ever seen a woman mount a horse sidewise, yet 
he never gave one sign to indicate that the 
manner of riding was at all different from that 
to which he had been accustomed. 

The road was rough. Even to my unso- 
phisticated eye that was evident. I simply held 
on and let the horses guide themselves. Had 
1, in my ignorance, attempted to guide them. 
we should have had the whole outfit rolling 
down over the hillside into the river. The 
Indian led his horse, upon which my wife sat, 
looking anything but dignified and comfortable. 
For miles of rocks and spring brooks we 
crawled down that hill, until at length we 
reached the narrow strip of level land that 
borders the river. 

It is impossible to picture the change in our 
surroundings. In a few miles we passed from 
mid-winter into almost mid-summer. The 
flowers were all in bloom, the orchard trees in 
full leaf, grass covered the ground. The In- 
dians were busy putting in their little crops. 
plowing the ground with rude old-fashioned 
plows furnished them by the Government, 
driving their little horses that seemed too 
small for such heavy work. The birds were 
filling the air with melody, and the little brooks 
were tumbling down the hillsides, making music 
upon the smooth white quartz pebbles like the 
keys of some woodland organ. It is no wonder 
the Indians call this country by a name that 
means a land of rippling water. We passed be- 
tween rows of apple trees that had the appear- 
ance of being very old, we traversed lanes of 
rude fences inclosing Indian fields, arriving at 
last at the ferry of the Koos-koos-kia, a rude 
and primitive craft that threatened to swamp 
with every passenger, but never did so. 

It seemed that every member of the Sahaptin 
family was present at the ferry landing to meet 
us. By some mysterious Indian means our 
coming had been heralded several days before, 
and they knew just when we were to arrive. It 
was a picturesque group assembled there. They 
were to be our companions for several years 
and we theirs. They showed the better judg- 
ment in getting acquainted with us at the start. 
There was nothing offensive in their curiosity, 
but it was the most refreshing and frank of any- 
thing I had ever seen. ._My wife’s garments 
came in for a large share of their attention. 
Every article of her attire was handled and in- 
spected by the Indian women, who kept up a 
running fire of comment which we were unable 
to interpret, but was in all probability very 
much the same that the opinions of her more 
civilized sisters would have been. It was 
rather amusing, however, that she evidently 
established a sort of fashion among them, for 
in a very short time one could see the Indian 
women ‘dressed in garments that were palpable, 
if rather crude, imitations of my wife’s raiment. 
The baby was the prize toy. He was passed 
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from one to another until he had gone the 
rounds. Strange to say, the little rascal rather 
liked it, and only put in his protest when I in- 
sisted upon returning him to the wagon. The 
ferry had been hailed and was now on our side 
of the river. Closing my eyes and trusting to 
Providence, I headed the horses down the steep 
bank and upon the crazy boat. It careened, 
toppled a bit, sank in the water and became 
steady once more. The Indian ferryman pushed 
off, and almost before I had time to feel 
alarmed, had landed us safely on the opposite 
shore. 

The dispatch had said there was a small 
house that we were entitled to use, and across 
the turbulent current of the river we had caught 
sight of the roof of the same. It stood in a 
beautiful grove of cottonwoods back from the 
river shore, and from where we were, looked 
the ideal home indeed. After landing, we 
pulled the wagon up in front of our future home 
and took one look around. I was at first at a 
loss whether to laugh or cry. Not so with my 
wife; like Rachel of old, she lifted up her voice 
and wept. Poor little woman, she had borne 
up under all the hardships of the journey with- 
out a murmur or a tear, but this last blow was 
too much, overwrought nature must have an 
outlet. If she had been a man, the steam might 
have escaped in profanity, but being only a 
woman, all she could do was to cry, so she 
just flopped down on the grass and cried. Was 
this consistent? The Government had given 
her a house all ready to her hand; all she had 
to do was to move in, and here she was weep- 
ing about it. 

Now the Government never contemplated 
that as soon as the building was vacated by its 
former tenants the Indians would make use of 
it for a horse stable, but that is what they had 
done. A buckskin cayuse with two pinto colts 
was looking at us contemplatively from one of 
the windows, while a gray horse with both his 
ears and tail cropped off short, giving him a 
very rakish expression, was inspecting us from 
the vantage point of the principal doorway. 
The doors and windows, alas! were long since 
gone, for youthful savage is the same the world 
over, whether his skin be white or brown, or 
whether he lives in a Fifth avenue mansion or 
in a tepee on the Sahaptin Reservation. What 
well-developed boy can resist the temptation to 
hurl a stone through a window of an empty 
house? He would not be the boy for me if he 
could. 

The picket fence was a ruin, the flower beds 
that had been some one’s pride were trampled 
out of all recognition. Our Indian coadjutor, 
however, had no time to bewail the minor in- 
conveniences. What were our petty 
to him who had lived all his life under just such 
conditions. He was busy hustling our belong- 
ings into the house when I made him under- 
stand by dint of a small supply of Chinook and 
a large supply of gesticulation—the latter much 
better understood than the former—that it 
would be impossible for us #0 inhabit that 
house until it had been renovated somewhat. 
He hurried away and in a short time returned 
with several more natives and a large tepee, 
which they soon erected in the yard; into this 
we removed our belongings and began life upon 
the reservation as the Indians themselves live 
it. At first it was a little smoky, but we soon 
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grew accustomed to that and fared very well. 

Judging from the laughter our every move- 
ment created, the savages found in us a 
never-failing source of amusement. To them 
we must have been “green” indeed. They were 
on hand in the morning to watch our rising; 
they were there at night to witness our retir- 
ing. They saw what we cooked and how we 
did it, what we wore and how it was made. 
They were curious and inquisitive, but never 
intimate or offensive. If one saw where he 
could help, he was always ready to do so; in 
fact, they would hunt up little kindnesses to do 
for us. Our boy was a constant delight to 
them, and it soon got so that we hardly knew 
where he was half the time. He almost lived 
with them; the women especially were in love 
with him. A hundred times a day I would hear 
the words “hoi-hoi koots-koots petin,” and I 
wondered what it meant. I afterward learned. 
They had never seen a baby so white, and they 
called him the “dear little snow white boy.” 
They still have no other name for him, though 
he stands over six feet and is almost as brown 
as one of themselves. 

After days of hard labor we rendered the 
house habitable, and moved into it. Our house- 
keeping was of the most primitive kind; in fact, 
we were but little better equipped than the 
Indians themselves. After getting settled down, 
we were at liberty to look about and take stock 
of our environment. The Indian settlement 
lay on both sides of the Koos-koos-kia and upon 
the V-shaped strip of land made by the junc- 
tion of the Kooskia and the Koos-koos-kia. 
Back from the shore stood the little Presby- 
terian chapel where ‘such of the red men as had 
embraced Christianity met every Sabbath to 
worship God and listen to the expounding of 
His Word by one of themselves. Up the main 
river a mile stood the store of the Government 
trader, who, with his family, were the only 
white people on the river besides ourselves. 

It has been the popular belief for ages that 
the Indian exists in an atmosphere of perpetual 
gloom, and that his face is never broken by a 
smile. I fear the popular mind has received 
its impression of Indians from the representa- 
tion of the seductively holding out a 
handful of stogies in front of a cigar store. 
The cigar store Indian, too, is just about as 
much like the actual thing as the 
pictures painted by would-be Indian authorities 
who write books about them. The average In- 
dian is a joker of the most pronounced type, 
and no man extracts more unalloyed fun from 
life than he. To sit at evening when the air is 
still and listen to the laughter arising from a 
camp of Sahaptins would convince the most 
sceptical that the Indian is anything but a stoic. 
The Indian is a stoic when it comes to enduring 
pain and deprivation, but in the enjoyment of 
life he is quite the reverse. 

As- illustrating their fun loving. an incident 
occurred shortly after our arrival. One Sun- 
day we attended services in the little chapel. 
It was auite warm and all the windows were 
opened to admit the air. The exercises, which 
had been conducted with great decorum, were 
drawing to a close. The Indian parson was 
upon his knees. About midway of his prayer 
pandemonium broke loose among the thousand 
and odd dogs that had been sleeping in the 
shade of the trees and the shadow of the cliurch. 
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One of them in investigating had started a 
small red squirrel, and others joined the chorus. 
In a frantic effort to escape, the squirrel ran 
up a small tree and jumped upon the window 
sill and with the next leap alighted fairly upon 
the uncovered head of the kneeling parson. He 
did not pause in his devotions nor did the little 
animal tarry long, for the dag was right behind 
him. In an instant after the squirrel left his 
perch a little white wooly excited dog flew 
through the same window and alighted with a 
grunt in the exact spot vacated only an instant 
before by the squirrel. An American congre- 
gation would have found some means of bottling 
up its mirth. There would have been a great flut- 
tering of hymn books and the utilizing of many 
cambric handkerchiefs, but with these children 
of the forest it was different; they simply 
abandoned themselves to their glee. The 
minister’s face relaxed in a broad smile and re- 
marked that the squirrel evidently knew that 
the house of God was the proper place to come 
for protection, and knowing that, supposed the 
safest place in that house was upon the head of 
the pastor. 

The Indian conception of a joke may some- 
times entail a hardship. After I had been some 
time among them and had so far learned the 
language as to be able to dispense with the 
services of an interpreter, but not so as to 
understand the finer shades of meaning, an In- 
dian came to me one afternoon and, as I sup- 
posed, told me that a man was sick and pos- 
sibly dead. I also understood from his re- 
marks that the man was a long way in the 
mountains, and that he wanted me to ac- 
company him thither. I immediately caught 
and saddled my horse, procured my emergency 
bag and set out. It was about 2 Pp. mM. when we 
left the settlement, and all the afternoon we 
toiled up the steep cafion side. My dusky guide 
kept chuckling to himself all the way, and his 
amswers to my questions regarding the sick 
man were very evasive. Just before dark we 
reached a large upland meadow around which 
the trail ran. We left the trail and crossed 
this meadow to a point where a dense clump of 
black pine stood. Right at the border of this 
forest lay a‘ gigantic elk. The rascal pointed 
it out to me and told me that was the sick man, 
then went off into a fit of laughter. It all came 
about by my confusing the Indian word for elk 
with the word for man, and the word for sick 
with that for dead. That savage knew all along 
where the mistake was, but to him, whose 
time was not worth anything, it was a huge 
joke to drag me half a day’s journey into the 
mountains on a wild goose chase. There was 
no malice in the thing at all. He simply was 
teaching me his language in the most practical 
manner possible; and I was too wise to show 
any anger if indeed, I felt any. A present of a 
quarter of the meat and as fine a head of 
antlers as I ever saw was the earnest of his 
good will. It was many a long day, however, 
before they ceased asking me if I did not 
want to go up in the mountains to see a 
sick man. 

They are great practical jokers and never tire 
of perpetrating some “sell” on each other and 
upon their friends; in fact, as a proof of their 
friendship, they will make you the victim of 
theirs jokes. They soon learned that my wif? 
was startled by the sudden appearance of one 
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of them. She might be busy about the house 
work, never supposing an Indian to be about, 
when she would turn round and confront one 
standing right at her elbow. She would not 
have been a woman if she had not screamed, and 
that would amuse the savage immensely. It is 
astounding with what facility they can approach 
you without your being aware of it. I have 
been so situated that I would have been willing 
to swear that an Indian could not approach me 
without my seeing him, then have looked up to 
find one with his blanket wrapped about him 
seriously contemplating my labor. In the hunt- 
ing fields they can take advantage of the 
smallest possible means of concealment. This 
accounts in a great measure for the ability of 
the Indian in time of war to approach his enemy 
without detection. That, and the fact that 
human beings are very much like animals; 
they do not see outside of a limited radius. 
The Indian knows what that radius is with re- 
gard to his game and applies the same rule to 
his human enemy, and it works. 

The Sahaptin is somewhat chary of his friend- 
ships. He will admit you into the outer 
portals of his regard, but the inner sanctuary 
is opened only to those whom he has found 
worthy. The man who boasts of having formed 
the undying friendship of an Indian on 4 
moment’s notice is either lying or else has 
deceived himself. I can recall the day and al- 


‘most the hour when I succeeded in breaking 


through the crust of reserve and reaching their 
inner confidences. They had all along treated 
us with the greatest courtesy and kindness, but 
it was plain to be seen that we were still con- 
sidered as foreigners, and until we had been 
tried in the crucible of their regard, we were 
not to be of them: 

It was the spring of our arrival. With the 
melting of the feothill snows the river rose, and 
with it came the run of salmon. This is a great 
event in Sahaptin land. Coming as it does on 
the heels of winter, when the provisions are a!l 
short, the savages hail it with delight as a di- 
rect interposition of Providence in their behalf. 
A swift courier is sent down the river early in 
the spring, whose duty it is to watch for the 
coming salmon and procure from the natives 
there a supply of roe for bait. For a week the 
Indians had been watching anxiously for the 
return of the courier, when one evening we 
heard a great uproar among them. My wife 
thought that nothing short of an outbreak of 
hostilities or a dog fight could produce so much 
noise, and she rather inclined to the dog fight 
idea. At any rate, we would go and find out. 
We did. It was the courier returned bearing 
with him the intelligence that the salmon were 
coming. More to the point, he bore with him 
the precious eggs, without which the fish could 
not be taken. 

The messenger deserves more than passing 
notice. He was a stalwart young fellow over 
six feet, slim and erect as a pine. He wore 
nothing but a breech clout and moccasins, but 
one did not realize the scantiness of his attire, 
so well proportioned was he. He had left the 
lower waters over ninety miles away the evening 
before at dusk, and had reached home witheut 
pausing for food or rest. This was necessary 
in order to convey the roe in as fresh condition 
as possible, else the salmon will not feed upon 
it. The bait itself was carried securely wrapped 
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in fresh boughs of fir which were moistened 
from time to time. 

The next morning the tackle was all gotten 
out and repaired, the log canoes overhauled 
and their seams stopped with pitch. A nimble 
warrior had already clambered among the clefts 
in the cliffs and procured a supply of the roots 
of the sweet cicely, without which no Indian 
will attempt to fish. With a paddle the master 
fisherman of the people bruises a mass of these 
roots, and with the juice anointed his line, 
pole, and the bow of the canoe. Another mass 
was bruised, and upon it was placed the precious 
roe. All being in readiness, the canoe was 
manned by two capable paddlers whose duty it 
was to keep the canoe in trim. In the bow 
stood the man selected to catch the fish. With 
a few powerful strokes of the paddles the canoe 
shot out upon the still but swift stream. Whirl- 
ing the baited hook about his head, the fisher- 
man cast it forth with a prayer for success to 
the god of the chase. The banks were lined 
with dark anxious faces, intently watching the 
canoe and its occupants. 

The craft was turned sidewise to the current, 
and the man with the pole stood like some 
bronze image. Down the river they glided, 
now opposite the ferry, now abreast of the 
great cottonwood on the bank, now where they 
could feel the influence of the current of the 
Kooskooskia and see the dark-brown line mark- 
ing the muddy water of that stream. It was use- 
less to go further. With a sweep of the paddles the 
canoe shot into an eddy and they lay aside the 
paddles for long poles and propelled the vessel 
back up the stream almost as fast as a man 
can walk. Once more they swung out into the 
current and once more the fisherman cast his 
line. This time he did not cast in vain. The 
bronze statue came suddendy to life. The In- 
dians strained forward like hunting dogs in 
leash. Every muscle in the fisherman’s body 
was a tense steel spring only waiting the will 
to release it. The next instant he swept his 
pole in the arc of a great circle, cutting the 
water like a knife with the line and sinking the 
barbed hook deep into the bony jaws of a great 
salmon. The battle was on. Balancing himself 
with marvelous skill in the frail canoe, he 
fought that big fish with the skill of a past- 
master at the art. His principal duty seemed 
to be to keep the line taut and thus tire the fish 
out. The paddlers had an important duty to 
perform. The fish was frantic in his desire to 
run under the boat and thus tear the hook 
from his jaws. This the paddlers prevented by 
whirling the canoe around by powerful sweeps 
of the paddles applied at the exact moment. 
Brute ‘strength cannot prevail against human 
judgment, even if it be Indian judgment, and 
the contest had but’one ending. Even such a 
novice as I am could see that the struggles of 
the fish were becoming weaker, its frantic 
rushes less forceful. Shortly there was the glint 
down in the water of a white body darting 
hither and thither. The fish was turning on his 
side now, and when that happens its fighting 
power is about exhausted. One of the paddlers 
stooped and picked up the gaff, holding it 
ready in his hand. The fish came to the sur- 
face and floated on his side; the Indian reached 
over, slipped the gaff beneath it and gave a 
sharp pull, and with a feeble struggle or two the 
great body was hauled inboard. The fisherman 
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said, “I-ot” (female), and the people all set up 
a great shout. The god of the chase certainly 
answered their prayer. A female fish, the first 
one, is the greatest good fortune that could be- 
fall them. That meant a fresh supply of roe; 
before night every one would have fish in 
plenty. In a few minutes all the boats were 
out. The river was covered with fishermen, 
and the hills echoed to the shouts of excite- 
ment as the fish were taken. It was a fine run, 
the fish were plenty and in prime condition. 
More, they were voracious and took the hook 
readily. 

I begged a small supply of eggs from one of 
the Indians, and armed with my fly-rod and a 
small hook, seated myself on a boulder where 
the water swirled and eddied, and proceeded to 


angle for salmon. I shall never know how. 


many times that afternoon I was the target for 
shafts of wit, and for my sense of pride it is 
perhaps just as well that I never found out. Iam 
sure that those Indians never before indulged 
in as much hilarity in one afternoon in their 
lives. It was many a long day before I learned 
that I might have sat there on that rock until 
I took root and grew before I would catch a 
salmon, and not an Indian took the trouble to 
enlighten me. I sat there in blissful ignorance 
until the shadows of night deepened, when I 
reeled in my diminutive tackle and started home. 
I became aware of the presence of an Indian 
standing at my back. He trailed a large salmon 
by the gills. This he threw at my feet and said, 
“For your wife.” I did not know the meaning 
of his words until months afterward, and had I 
known possibly my pride would have been a 
little hurt that he should so much doubt my 
ability to provide for my family that he should 
come and present me with a fish and inform me 
that it was for my wife. I learned another im- 
portant fact a short time after, and that was, 
that had I accidentally hooked a salmon on that 
tackle I would have been just as badly off for 
fish as before and worse off for tackle. As soon 
as the savage presented me with the fish he 
turned on his heel and walked away without a 
word. My little lady was in becoming ecstacies 
at my success, and it became necessary for me 
to thrust Satan behind me quite vigorously be- 
fore I could summon up courage to dispel her 
illusion. 

By the persistence with which I “bucked a 
losing game,” I won the respect of the Indians. 
They admire a good loser. The next morning 
when I was just a little too sleepy to realize 
anything short of an earthquake, my wife 
aroused me and told me there was some one 
at the door. It was my friend of the day before, 
equipped for the day’s fishing. It was gray 
dawn, and he made me understand by means 
f signs and a little English that he desired me 
to be his guest for the day. It was the first 
»ecasion that one of them had expressed a de- 
sire to have either of us join them in their 
ports. In a short time we were at the river. 
My companion had already baited the hook be- 
ore we left the shore. The bait is tied on the 
iook by means of a deer sinew. To those un- 
‘amiliar with this method of fishing it may be 
necessary to explain that the eggs are taken 
‘rom the female salmon before the fish is ready 
to spawn. They lay in two long rolls on either 
side of the intestinal tract and are held to- 
gether by means of a fibrous network. When 
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the fish is ready to spawn this network breaks 
down and allows the eggs to escape into the 
oviducts. It will be seen, that while the eggs 
are thus matted together it is not difficult to 
retain them on the hook. 

By the direction of my friend I took the pole 
in my hand and stood in the bow of the canoe. 
It was my first attempt at balancing. Tight 
rope walking was no part of my college train- 
ing, so I entered this contest somewhat handi- 
capped, but despite my six-feet-four of altitude, 
I fancy that I acquitted myself respectably, if 
not gracefully. I know of nothing that can 
change its center of gravity more quickly and 
easily than a log canoe. I whirled the bait 
about my head and succeeded in wrapping the 
line several times about my neck and landing 
the mass of sticky eggs under my left ear. An- 
other attempt resulted better and the hook 
landed far out in the water. My Indian guide 
threw the canoe across the current and we 
drifted. I became lost in the contemplation oi 
the scene. I forgot everything but the beauti- 
ful surroundings. The sun was just rising over 
the mountain range, a filmy vapor lay upon the 
water, shutting it from view, but as soon as the 
rays of the sun struck it, the mist rolled into 
a great mass and fled down the stream, disclos- 
ing the water like a silver mirror. It was a 
mirror for the great leafy aspens and for the 
gaunt basaltic cliffs that towered above, whose 
every lineament was depicted in reverse with 
startling fidelity. 

The fish were beginning to leap. Right by 
the boat a great lusty fellow heaved his olive 
sides above the water, to fall back with a splash. 
My nerves are fairly good, but it requires more 
than good nerves merely to forbear a start of 
surprise when a thirty-pound fish hops up 
within five feet of you and flirts spray over you; 
it is not so much the spray as it is the unex- 
pectedness of the thing. There lies the water 
calm as a bath tub, and all at once right under 
your nose up comes a big fish, curls himself 
into a graceful rainbow and goes down, flirting 
his broad tail in derision. 

I forgot that my line was in the' water, I was 
lost in the contemplation of the scene—“the 
world forgetting by the world forgot.” My 
blissful reverie was rudely interrupted by some- 
thing that felt as if I had fouled my line on a 
sunken log. The Indian knew the symptoms 
better, and exclaimed, “Quick!” I gave the 
pole a yank hard enough, as I thought, to 
throw any fish in the water clear over the canoe. 
To my surprise that fish never budged. The 
next instant I was painfully aware that I was 
securely attached to my first salmon. The pre- 
liminary tug of that fish, even before he began 
to fight, seated me in the bottom of the canoe 
in about six inches of water. I attempted to re- 
gain my feet, but the attempt was vain. I soon 
learned that my securest position was sitting 
flat in the canoe with my knees braced against 
either side. In that position I had both hands 
free to manage the pole, and that seemed about 
all I was capable of doing. 

I am unable to analyze the various sensa- 
tions attendant upon the capture of that fish, 
but if my memory serves, the principal ones 
were like holding a live wire, and then trying 
to keep a lusty bull calf out of the milking pen. 

Had it not been for my boatman, I would have 
lost that salmon. His keen’ eye and his perfect 
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knowledge of what the fish would do enabled 
him to keep the canoe in such position that the 
salmon was always on the down stream side. 
I cannot say how long the contest waged, but 
I have an indistinct impression that both shores 
of the river were lined with spectators who had 
come out to see what kind of stuff the new 
doctor was made of. I landed my fish after 
what seemed to me the most strenuous tussle 
in my piscatorial career, and in landing it, 1 
landed more than I thought at the time—the good 
will of that people. From that time forward 
I was virtually one of them, entitled by their 
freemasonry to share in their sports and good 
fortune, as well as a participation in their 
sorrows and privations. 

The cruel, crafty savage does not exist upon 
the Sahaptin Reservation. Love of children is 
cne of their characteristic traits. The most dis- 
solute Indian in the tribe loves a child and 
would never dream of doing one an injury or 
in any way mistreating one. Among them 
children are never punished, nor did I ever see 
one that needed it. The little fellows are as 
mischievous as children always are, but im- 
plicit obedience to parental authority is inherent 
in them. Once when my wife thought our boy 
needed a little physical correcting and had pro- 
cured a willow stick for that purpose, an In- 
dian who happened to be near caught the stick, 
took it away and administered a sound scold- 
ing to her. He then took up the baby, wrapped 
a blanket about him and informed my wife that 
she was unfit to raise a child, and that he 
was going to take ours to his own tepee, where 
his wife would raise the baby in accordance with 
proper methods. This occurred after we had 
been with them for several years, and they were 
very familiar with us. 


The Bison Trail. 


The bison trail, I see it yet, 
Though dim ’neath grass grown high 
What thoughts of sadness crowd my mind 
When I its course descry. 


I see it on the hillside steep, 
I see it in the vale, 
I see it everywhere I go, 
Long, winding, grass-grown trail. 


I trace its course hard-by the sites 
Where modern cities rise, 

I see it on the distant plains, 
Where nature’s stillness lies. 


Athwart these wide extending plains, 
Go wander where I may, 

By hill or vale, by ridge or stream, 
There lies the grassy trail. 


Oh, would I could those days recall— 
Those bkissful days gone by, 

When first thy zig-zag course appear’d 
Beneath this western sky. 


When unmolested bison herds 
Slow: saunter’d to and fro, 

And lived in peace their long, sweet lives, 
Nor knew their red-skinn’d foe. 


New, they are gone; but thou art left— 
Long may thy presence stay, 
That generations yet unborn 
May see the grassy way. 
W. MITCHELL. 


The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly, © 
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The Wild Turkey. 





America’s Greatest Game Bird. 


AmeErIcA has given to the world its largest 
game bird and perhaps most important domestic 
fowl—the turkey. It is purely American, and its 
ancestry goes back a long way, for it existed 
here in far-off Tertiary times, portions of the 
skeletons of a turkey having been found in the 
Miocene deposits of Colorado, and the bones of 
other species in the post Pliocene of New 
Jersey. Of these last, one was about the size 
of the existing turkey, but taller, while another 
was much smaller. At this time, the mastodon 
lived along the Atlantic coast, while the far 
older turkeys of Colorado had as associates the 
huge Brontotherium and many other creatures 
long extinct. 

NAME, 

When the white men came to these shores 
they found turkeys in plenty. The flesh con- 
stituted a good share of the food of the natives, 
who wore cloaks or robes made of turkey 
feathers. Not very long after the discovery of 
the New World the bird was taken to Europe, 
and there received a variety of names in dif- 
ferent countries, most of which refered to India, 
carrying out the early idea that America was 
a part of the Indies. Thus the bird was called 
by the English “cock of India”; in French, 
poule d’Inde, contracted to dinde, hen of India; 
in Spanish, gallo or gallina de India, cock or 
hen of India; in German, IJndianische Henne 
or Huhn, Indian hen, and also Calecutischer 
Hahn, or Henne, cock or hen of Calcutta. It was 
also called by the Spaniards the Moorish hen, 
reierring to a supposed African origin, while in 
Egypt the Arabic name is Dik fowl of 
Turkey. 

Precisely why it should have been called tur- 
key by the English it is hard to say, except that 
as Turkey was a part of the far east, it may 
have been supposed to have some relation to 
India. It has been suggested that the name 
by which we know the bird is a corruption of a 
Hebrew word tukki, said to mean peacock, that 
this term was applied to the turkey when it was 
received in Spain by the Jews, who then monopo- 
lized the business of selling poultry, and that 
from this point of first introduction the name 
spread with the bird over a part of Europe. 

This bird, taken to Europe by the Spaniards 
soon after the conquest, was the Mexican turkey. 


rumi, 


GEOGRAPHICAL RACES. 


The common wild turkey once found over 
most of eastern North America was for a long 
time the only form known in the United States, 
and this was thought to be the progenitor of all 
the domesticated races of turkeys. In 1856, how- 
ever, the English naturalist Gould described the 
Mexican turkey as a distinct species, and much 
later other observers called attention to a tur- 
key from Florida differing slightly from the 
ordinary wild turkey and to yet another different 
one from the Rio Grande. Later still, E. W. 


Neison found that the turkey of Arizona pre- 
sented constant, if slight, differences from the 
wild turkey of the plains and that of Mexico, 
and described it as Merriam’s turkey. 

To the untrained eye the differences between 
certain of these subspecies are slight, and the 
sportsman will do well to try to learn the geo- 
graphical ranges of the different forms, for in 
most cases the locality will be to him a better 
guide in identifying the bird he kills than will 


any color description. The Mexican turkey is- 


markedly different from the bird of the east, 
and the two will readily be recognized. The 
differences between the various turkeys are 
found chiefly in the coloring of the rectrices 
or tail feathers and of the tail coverts and the 
primaries. 

The original wild turkey—to which the name 
Meleagris gallopavo was given—has been shown 
to be the bird later described by Gould as the 
Mexican wild turkey. It is notably different 
from the eastern form, for its tail, tail coverts 
and the feathers of the lower rump are tipped 
with’ white or whitish, while the eastern and 
northern turkey has those feathers tipped with 
deep rusty’ or even with rich dark chestnut. 
The ordinary domestic turkey shows the whitish 
tippings of the feathers of tail, tail coverts and 
lower rump; characters derived from its ances- 
tor, the turkey of Mexico. The Mexican turkey 
occupies the wooded mountain slopes border- 
ing the Mexican tablelands on the south and 
west, ranging north to Chihuahua, but it does 
not regch the United States. Mr. Nelson has 
shown where it grades into the Merriam’s tur- 
key on the north, while to the south in South- 
eastern Mexico and Central America, it is re- 
placed by a strikingly distinct species, the bril- 
liantly hued ocellated turkey. 

The eastern wild turkey, which was long con- 
sidered the true Meleagris gallopavo, thus be- 
comes a subspecies of the Mexican turkey and 
is now known as Meleagris gallopavo silvestris. 
It and the closely similar Florida race (osceola) 
have the ends of the upper tail coverts and tail 
feathers dark chestnut. The common northern 
wild turkey has the primaries, or stiff quill 
feathers of the wing white, barred with black, 
while the Florida wild turkey has the primaries 
black, with small white bars, which are broken 
and usually do not reach the shaft of the 
feather. These differences are constant, other- 
wise they would not be regarded as subspecific 
characters. 

Down in parts of Southern Texas and North- 
eastern Mexico is found another subspecies 
(intermedia) known as the Rio Grande turkey, 
or Elliott’s turkey. It looks much like the com- 
mon wild turkey, but the rump feathers have a 
coppery bronze bar across them close to the 
ends, and are tipped with dark yellowish. The 
tail coverts are chestnut with narrow black 
cross bars and are broadly tipped with buff. 
The tail is mottled pale chestnut and _ black, 
has a black bar across it close to the end, and 
is tipped with yellowish buff. The difference 
in appearance between Elliott’s turkey and the 
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common turkey is not easily expressed in 
words, but anyone who has an opportunity 
to compare two specimens of the same age and 
sex will readily see that they are not exactly 
alike. Moreover, the female of the Rio Grande 
turkey has grayish tips to the feathers on the 
upper part of the body and thus differs strik- 
ingly from any other species of turkey. 

From the wild turkey of the east Merriam’s 
turkey may be distinguished by the whitish tips 
of the feathers of the lower rump, tail coverts 
and tail. From the Mexican turkey it may be 
known by its velvety black rump and the 
greater amount of rusty rufous, succeeding 
white tips on the tail coverts and tail, and by 
the distinct black and chestnut barring of the 
middle tail feathers. 

Merriam’s turkey thus appears to be about 
midway between the eastern wild turkey and 
the wild turkey of Mexico, and in fact the east- 
ern wild turkey grades into Merriam’s turkey, 
as Merriam’s turkey grades into the Mexican 
turkey whose white tipped tail coverts and white 
tipped tail, as seen in the domestic turkey, are 
so characteristic. 


RANGE. 


So in the United States we havé five forms 
of turkey, the ranges of which are fairly well 


-defined. 


The Florida wild turkey (Meleagris gallopavo 
osceola), described by Scott about twenty years 
ago, is confined to Florida, but the precise limits 
of its range are not yet known. The type speci- 
men came from Tarpon Springs, Fla. 

The Rio Grande turkey (Meleagris gallopavo 
intermedia) was. described by the late George 
B. Sennett, in 1892. It is a striking bird found 
in the lowlands of Southern Texas and also in 
Northeastern Mexico, where it ranges from the 
coast lowlands up to over 3,000 feet in the ad- 
jacent mountains. 

Merriam’s turkey (Meleagris gallopavo mer- 
riami) was described by E. W. Nelson in 1900. 
It ranges from Southern Colorado south through 
Arizona and New Mexico and grades into the 
Mexican turkey on the south and into the east- 
ern wild turkey on the east. On all streams 
flowing east from the Rocky Mountains over 
the great plains, from the Niobrara, which is 
near the northern boundary of Nebraska, south 
nearly to the Rio Grande, turkeys were for- 
merly common, and these were the ordinary 
bird of the Mississippi Valley. They lived along 
these various rivers, many of which have theif 
heads in the mountains, and following up these 
streams to the mountains, there intergrade with 
the mountain bird. E. W. Nelson has shown 
where this takes place. 

In these days, when the common wi'd turkey 
is extinct over much of its former range, it is 
very difficult to define with exactness the formef 
boundaries of that range. We know that it was 
abundant in Southern New England and to the 
south. Audubon speaks of it rather vaguely as 
found in Southern Vermont, New Hampshire 


and Maine, and it is certain that it was once 
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yery abundant in Massachusetts, where many 
years ago I saw a skin taken at Mt. Tom about 
1848 or ’49. 

Wm. Brewster, in his admirable volume on‘ 
the “Birds of the Cambridge Region of Massa- 
chusetts,” published in 1906, as No. IV. of the 
Memoirs of ‘the Nuttall Ornithological Club, 
has gathered much interesting information con- 
cerning the turkey in Eastern Massachusetts 
and in Maine. He says: 

“Morton, referring no doubt to his experience 
at Merrymount, now Wollaston, only a few miles 
south of the Cambridge region, where he lived 
from 1625 to 1628, and again in 1629 and 30, says: 
‘Great flocks (of turkeys) have [allied by our 
doores; ... I had a Salvage who hath taken out 
his boy in a morning, and they have brought home 
their loades about noone. I have afked them 
what number they found 
in the woods, who have 
anfwered, Neent Metawna, 
which is a thofand that 
day.’ Wood confirms this 
by stating that ‘fometimes 
there will be forty, three 
fcore, and an hundred of 
a flocke, fometimes more 
and fometimes leffe; 
their feeding is Acornes, 
Hawes and Berries, fome 
of them get a haunt to 
frequent our Englifh corne: 
In Winter when the Snow 
covers the ground they re- 
fort to the Seafhore to 
looke for Shrimps and fuch 
fmall Fifhes at low tides. 
Such as love Turkie hunt- 
ing muft follow it in Win- 
ter after a new falne Snow, 
when he may follow them 
by their tracts; fome have 
killed ten or a dozen in 
halfe a day; if they can be 
found towards an evening 
and watched where they 
peirch, if one come about 
ten or eleaven of the clocke 
he may fhoote as often as he will, they will 
fit unleffe they be flenderly wounded. Thefe 
Turkie remaine al the yeare long, the price 
of a good Turkie cocke is foure fhillings; 
and he is well worth it for he may be 
in weight 4o pound; a Hen two /fhillings.’ 
Josslyn mentions seeing, probably at Black Point 
(now Scarborough), Maine, ‘threefcore broods 
of young Turkies on the fide of a Marfh, fun- 
ning of themfelves in a morning betimes, but 
this was thirty years fince [in 1638 or 1639], 
the Englifh and the Indian having. now [1671] 
deftroyed the breed, fo that ’tis very rare to 
meet with a wild Turkie in the Woods.’ 

“That the species was formerly found through- 
ut the Cambridge region, there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt. Turkey Hill in Arlington may 
well have derived its name from the presence 
there of this noble bird in early Colonial days. 
Indeed, Mr. Walter Faxon writes me that an ac- 
quaintance of his has seen ‘in a manuscript diary 
of the ancestor of an Arlington man . . . an 
entry of killing some Wild Turkeys in the re- 
gion about Turkey Hill.’ At Concord, less than 
ten miles further inland, the species had not 
become wholly extinct at the beginning of the 
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past century. The late Steadman Buttrick of 
that town, a keen lover of field sports and a 
man of undoubted veracity, who died in 1874, 
used to delight in narrating how, when a boy, he 
had made repeated but invariably fruitless ex- 
peditions in pursuit of the last Wild Turkey 
that is known to have lingered in the region 
about his home. He often saw the bird, a fine 
old gobbler, but it was so very wary that neither 
he nor any of the other Concord gunners of that 
day ever succeeded in getting a fair shot at it. 
It was in the habit of roosting in some tall 
pines on Ball’s Hill whence, when disturbed, it 
usually flew for refuge into an extensive wooded 
swamp on the opposite (Bedford) side of Con- 
cord River. Mr. Buttrick was born in 1796. As 
he was presumably at least twelve or fifteen 
years of age before he began to use a gun ef- 





WILD TURKEY COCK STRUTTING. 


fectively, it is probable that his experience with 
the Wild Turkey happened sometime between 
1808 and 1815.” 

The turkey was abundant in the southwestern 
portions of the province of Ontario and oc- 
curred through much of New York, in Penn- 


sylvania and Ohio, from which last State it has ‘ 


been exterminated in comparatively recent years. 
It is said that a few turkeys still linger 
in Pennsylvania. Michigan, Wisconsin, South- 
ern Minnesota ahd Iowa all once had turkeys 
enough. They were abundant in Nebraska, 
reaching beyond the northern boundary of the 
State, for Capt. W. L. Carpenter found turkeys 
on the Niobrara River and Dr. Coues speaks 
of good evidence of their occurrence as far 
north as Yankton on the Missouri—about the 
same latitude as the mouth of the Niobrara. It 
is well understood that the turkey was fairly 
abundant on many streams flowing into the 
Missouri or its tributaries south of the Platte 
River, and undoubtedly they worked up many 
of these streams into the mountains. Indians 
in whom T have confidence have told me of 
killing turkeys on tributarftes of the South 
Platte in the mountains west of where Denver 
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now stands. From that point south Merriam’s 
turkey was undoubtedly abundant in the moun- 
tains. The turkey found on the plains to the 
south of the Platte, westward until the moun- 
tains are reached, is presumably the eastern 
form (Meleagris gallopavo silvestris). 

Capt. L. H. North, who as a little boy moved 
with his family into Nebraska in the year 1856, 
says of the streams in eastern central Nebraska 
forty or fifty years ago: 

“There were a good many wild turkeys here 
on the Loup River, the Elkhorn and Shell Creek 
when we came here. Ed. Chambers tells me 
they were often seen on the Niobrara River in 
early days—say in 1877.. I do not recall that 
any turkeys were seen when the Pawnee scouts 
were out in 1867, guarding the track layers on 
the plains toward the mountains, but at that 1ime 
turkeys were found on the 
Platte River near old Ft. 
McPherson—not far below 
the forks of the Platte.” 

In August, 1909, Forest 
AND STREAM printed a let- 
ter from me inquiring as 
to the western range of 
the wild turkey. This in- 
quiry brought out some ex- 
tremely interesting infor- 
mation which indicates that 
the former range of the 
turkey extended regularly 
to South Dakota. In my 
letter I asked what the 
northern and western range 
of the -turkey was, and 
whether any of Forest AND 
STREAM’S correspondents 
had ever known of its 
being found in the Black 
Hills. In response to this 
Sandy Griswold, of Omaha, 
Neb., sent to. Forest AND 
STREAM a letter from which 
I quote the essential para- 
graphs: 

“The query whether wild 
turkeys ever got as far 
west as the Black Hills I am unable to answer; 
I do know, however, that no longer ago than 
1894 they had found their way as far as the 
foothills this side of the Black Hiils in South 
Dakota. 

“I was camped on the Lake Creek marshes 
that fall, duck shooting, and on the third of 
November Alfred Reshaw, a young halfbreed 
Sioux, who was one of our camp helpers and 
guides, killed a twenty-one-pound black and tan 
turkey in the scraggy pine hills along White 
River twenty miles north of our camp and forty- 
five or fifty miles this side of the Black Hills. 
He killed the bird flying from out of a bunch 
of five which-he had jumped from a patch of 
ground cherries on one of the bluffs. He knew 
what the birds were, as he and his brother had 
killed several the previous winter in the same 
vicinity. 

“Two days later Alfred, the late George W. 
Scribner, of San Francisco, and I went to White 
River where the Sioux had killed his gobbler, 
and although we hunted assiduously for hours 
up and down on both sides of the river, we 
found no turkey. We did find plenty of. sign, 
however, in almost every rose thicket and among 
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the dried ground cherries from which Alfred 


had flushed his birds. We found fresh’ tracks 
and fresh droppings, showing that the birds had 
been there after the day the Sioux made his kill. 

“Along the White River in this particular re- 
gion are extensive fastnesses well adapted to 
the fancy of wild turkeys, low scraggy acorn- 
bearing oaks, deep arroyos, with numerous 
springs, thickets of plum, crab and grape, rose 
fields, ground and choke cherry patches and 
many vegetable growths on which the birds feed 
in the fall and summer.” 

The Reshaws (Richard) are a well known 
family of Sioux mixed bloods, descendants of 
one or more French Creoles who served the 
American Fur Co. about 1850 or earlier, and 
who married Sioux women. 

Through the kindness of Col. Hugh L. Scott, 
superintendent of the U. S. Military Academy, 
I am enabled to give the most northerly defi- 
nite record of the wild turkey on the Missouri 
River of which I have any knowledge. Col. 
Scott, learning of my interest in this subject, 
recalled that more than twenty years ago Gen. 
D. L. Magruder, U. S. A. (retired), had told 
him of killing wild turkeys near Fort Randall, 
Dakota, in 1855. He, therefore, wrote to Gen- 
eral Magruder and received from him a letter 
dated Sept. 6, 1909, as follows: 

“From July, 1855, to October, 1860, I was 
stationed at the different garrisons along that 
stream [the Upper Missouri River] from old 
Fort Pierre Chouteau to Fort Randall. 

“On Dec. 17, 1855, I accompanied General 
Harney upon a hard winter’s march, from Fort 
Pierre Chouteau to the mouth of the Niobrara 
River. The march was by land as far as the 
present site of Fort Randall, where we were 
compelled by heavy snow drifts in the ravines 
to abandon the prairie and take to the ice upon 
the river, where the march was continued, both 
going and returning until our arrival back at 
Fort Pierre, Feb. 17, 1856. 

“During the trip, both going and return- 
ing, I killed deer, rabbits, grouse and turkeys 
to supply our mess, finding each of the kinds 
of game in plenty and quite fat in most of the 
heavily timbered points along both sides of the 
river. The turkeys were particularly fine 
flavored, their food being abundant, consisted 
mostly of wild grapes, rose apples (the seed 
pod of the wild rose), cottonwood buds and 
hackberries, the latter apparently their favorite, 
at least to judge by the quantity contained in 
their crops. , 

“The last turkey killed by me was at a re- 
turn camp about thirty miles above Fort Ran- 
dall. Beyond that point I have no personal 
experience, but while stationed at Fort Pierre 
I was told by the interpreter of the fort that 
turkeys formerly were quite abundant in the 
heavy timber about the mouth of the Big 
Cheyenne River about thirty miles above.” 

The statement made by the interpreter at 
Fort Pierre furnishes quite satisfactory evidence 
that turkeys were once found on the Missouri 
River as far north as the mouth of the Cheyenne 
River. 

Col. Scott has also called my attention to the 
diary of Lieut. Rufus Saxton, printed in Vol. 
I., Pacific R. R. Reports, 1853-54, which says 
of Cedar Island, on the Missouri River, below 
Ft. Pierre: “Saw wild turkeys for the first 
time. They are seldom seen above this point 


and have never, I believe, been found beyond 
the Rocky Mountains.” The reference of course 
is to the northern Rocky Mountains. 

Alexander Henry, the Younger, states that in 
1806 the Cheyenne Indians coming up from the 
south brought with them the tails of turkeys 
which the Mandans and Minitari greatly desired 
for use as fans and for which they traded, and 
from this we may infer that there were no 





THE WING BONE REFERRED TO BY MR. BUSH. 


turkeys found on the Missouri or its tribu- 
taries as far north as the then location of those 
tribes—Knife River. 

I suspect that in the Rocky Mountains turkeys 
seldom or never crossed the divide between the 


. north and south forks of the Platte, and that 


they never got as far west as the Black Hills. 
GerorceE Birp GRINNELL. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 





A Remarkable Recovery. 


KataMazoo, Mich., Nov. 8—Editor Forest 
and Stream: I am sending you a little souvenir 
of things that are wild in the form of the wing 
bone of a duck, a bluebill, broadbill or black- 
head that I shot a few days ago. The duck was 
flying swiftly but somewhat wobbly when killed. 

When dressed and on the table, it being in 
prime cOdndition and quite fat, I noticed that 
one wing appeared much larger than the other. 
Upon ascertaining the cause I found that the 
wing bone had been broken (probably last 
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REUNITED HUMERUS OF RUFFED GROUSE. 


A, proximal end of humerus; E, distal’end; B and C, 
fractured ends, which have slipped by one another; 
D, bony substance thrown out from shaft and binding 
the over-riding portions together. The same thine is to 
be a. in the bone of the duck’s wing sent in by Mr. 

ush. 


spring), this bone afterward reuniting with a 
truss or brace formation that seems truly won- 
derful. “= 

Imagine that lone duck far from its summer 
home or breeding grounds in the far north 
patiently waiting and finding food for subsist- 
ence while good mother nature in her ceaseless 
care caused the broken bone to reunite and be 
strong again. — 

We who shoot know little of the misery and 
suffering we may cause when we fail to secure 
wounded or crippled game birds. The broken- 
winged duck, grouse or quail, the woodcock or 
the snipe with long bill broken by a shot pellet 
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—all these must suffer until they die a linger- 
ing death or nature repairs the damage. 

There is too much shooting at too long dis- 
tances. Shooters are too anxious to kill and 
do not center their birds with their charges at 
killing ranges. Then again, many shooters can- 
not rely upon their ability in the aligning cf 
their guns, and in consequence use ammunition 
that is loaded to give wide patterns of the shot 
pellets at a loss in killing force; these loacs 
generally having but medium powder charges. 

Recently I saw a shooter using such loads fire 
at three ruffed grouse, each of which was hit 
and knocked down, but escaped being secured. 
Is it not better that game should escape un- 
scathed rather than be crippled and ‘not secured? 
For my part I would rather lose the opportunity 
for a dozen good shots at game than to allow 
a cripple to escape, but then a crippled duck, 
grouse or quail is often pretty cute and will 
elude the very best of dogs. 

Ben. O. Bus. 


[In past years not infrequent examples of 
healed injuries of this sort have been brought 
to the notice of Forest AND STREAM readers. 
We recall many years ago the case of a bob- 
white whose broken leg had mended itself, 
though it remained crooked. In Forest anp 
StrEAM of Oct. 6, 1881, was printed, with a 
figure of the bone, an account of a ruffed grouse, 
strong, plump and well able to fly, which had 
suffered a break of the humerus not unlike that 
in the duck sent in by Mr. Bush. ,We repro- 
duce a drawing of the bone printed in Forest 
AND STREAM twenty-eight years ago. At that 
time John G. Bell, long noted as a taxidermist 
and naturalist in this city, but long ago dead, 
told us of a woodcock in which a broken bone 
had united in a similar way.—Eb1Tor.] 





Muskox at Bronx Park. 


Last week the New York Zoological Society 
received at its park in the Bronx a muskox 
from Melville Island in the Arctic. 

The specimen is a cow less than a year old 
and was captured last summer by Captain Joseph 
Berniér, the Canadian explorer. It was pur- 
chased from him by Dr. Cecil French, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

It will be remembered that some years ago 
the Zoological Society had at different times two 
young muskoxen, both of which ultimately died. 
One of these was presented by the late William 
C. Whitney, and while on exhibition they at- 
tracted much attention. One of them was at 
one time on exhibition at the Madison Square 
Garden. The New York Zoological Society is 
to be congratulated on having again secured a 
muskox. 





Game on the Croton. 


AccorDING to the report for 1908 of Water 
Commissioner O’Brien, under the sanitary polic- 
ing of the Croton watershed, the bodies of 19 
horses, 9 cows, 32 dogs, 11 pups, 10 calves, 43 
woodchucks, 17 turtles, 10 chickens, 1 duck, | 
pig, 1 rabbit, 1 mink, 1 fox, 4 skunks and 4 
sheep were found and disposed of. The com- 
missioner also reports that only two cases of 
typhoid fever were reported ‘in the shed in the 
last quarter of the year and only ten for the 
year. 
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Moose Hunting in the Rain. 


ONE morning in September we’ walked the 
four miles from our main camp to _ the 
tent on Stuart Lake, N. B., where our guides 
had laid in a stock of canned goods and fixed 
things snug for us. The trail leads over fallen 
logs, around stumps and top of trees, up hill 
and down, through swamp and swale, follow- 
ing the never-ending line of “spots.’ Under 
foot a carpet of moss, sometimes eight inches 
thick, drags at your feet and hides the rocks 
and pit-holes. You stumble and stagger along 
under your pack, and when you feel you have 
reached the very limit of your endurance, call 
out, “George, how far have we gone?” 

George has been expecting this question. He 
turns on you with his quiet manner and sym- 
pathetic smile and says, “We have been on the 
way,” looking at his watch, “thirty-eight 
minutes.” 

“Well, we must be about half way there, 
then,” you remark. 

“Oh, no, not as far as* that. 
hours to make this carry.” 

Further along the trail I laid down my little 
pack and fitted my aching back over its curving 
side while I slowly straightened out the kinks. 
I felt that my back would break if I hurried 
the process. George stood stooping under his 
seventy-pound pack, smiling encouragement. 
“George,” I said, “you must be making game 
of me. It is at least ten miles back to camp. 
Now, honest, how much further have we to 
go?” 

“Oh, only a little over two miles now.” 

I took up my pack, determined to walk 
steadily a little more than half an hour when, 
by all the laws of walking, I should have gone 
two miles. 

At the end of an hour I dropped my pack 
again. “George,” I said, “I doubt if I am good 
for a walk back to the States again this morn- 
ing. Why are we going back home, anyway?” 

George smiled and said: “Home is only 
three-quarters of a mile away now.” 

After another hour of walking and two more 
rests we saw a patch of white among the trees; 
at last the tent. Half a mile further on was a 
jewel of a lake. We were so impatient to see 
it that we had to go down before dinner. Our 
guides, George and Asa, have been to it four 
times before and tell of seeing never less than 
six moose on its borders, and once there were 
eight feeding on the lilypads. 

We felt that it would be an economy to go 
down and pick out our moose before dinners 
as that would allow us to devote all our time 
to hunting bear and caribou. That morning we 
saw one beaver and a herd of at least six mil- 
lion moose tracks; nothing else. 

After dinner I was to go back along our trail 
of the morning a mile and a half to a small 
barren where George said my moose was stay- 
ing. K. was to take his stand at the lake. As 
we sat down to dinner it began raining and 
Asa told K. to “pick out one with waterproof 
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hide, as they are slicker this kind of weather.” 

George and I had walked ten minutes along 
our back trail and my shoepacs had just begun 
to slop water over the tops, when there he stood. 
I had not been expecting to get excited for an 
hour and a half. He came so suddenly he gave 
me no show. Who could get excited if one 
minute you were making a little wager with 
yourself on the result of the race down your 
back between a drop of rain and a drop of 
perspiration, and the next second it was all 
over? George said I shot three times and three 
shells were missing from my rifle, but I could 
have sworn to no more than one. 

He lay on the ground dead. He lay so still 
that I could see he was dead. George said, 
“Keep watch; you can’t tell what he may do.” 
I said, “He has done all he will do this trip.” 
“You wait a minute and keep your gun ready,” 
replied George. Then the bull started, not very 
steadily, but making fair progress and toward 
where we stood. “Great Scott!” I thought, 
“George has no gun.” [I felt a great desire to 
give George my rifle and get out of sight. 
George said: “Hit him this time just back of 
his foreleg and get his heart.” I wanted moose, 
not hearts, but felt compelled to do as George 
had told me. In a few minutes we were sitting 
on him, figuring out how it happened, and what 
each had done and said. 

We skinned him in the rain. The garby birds 
found us at work, and came by the dozens to 
help. Along about night we staggered into 
camp. I had a piece of very red meat in one 
hand and a rifle in the other. A very red knife 
hung at my belt, and a reeking odor of grease 
and gore hung about my clothing. George 
looked like a moose ghost, for a bloody moose 
skin with head and wide spreading antlers, was 
drawn over his head and shoulders. 

Inside, down at my heart, was a big lump 
of satisfaction. In my brain was a little speck 
of shame. The speck of shame would say: “It 
was not a fair show.” The big lump would 
say: “I walked 968 miles and am entitled to 
it.’ The little speck would say: “He was 
handsomer alive than dead.” Then the big 
lump would roar: “What have I been carry- 
ing the whole Mississippi watershed on my pack 
all day for, I should like to know?” 

K. came in at dusk. He had not found a 
waterproof bull, nor any at all, for that mat- 
ter, nor even seen one, but there were many 
fresh tracks, and it was interesting to watch 
the beaver at work while waiting. 

A moose steak may be the most delicious and 
tender meat you have ever eaten, or it may be 
the toughest. Mine was the latter. That night, 
after the fire was lighted in the tent stove, we 
told the story over and over again while chew- 
ing our first moose meat and shedding wet 
clothes. We would talk and chew awhile; then, 
when the stove got too hot, shed some clothes, 
then chew a while longer and shed more clothes 
until finally from sheer modesty I am obliged 
to say nothing more about it. 

A tent stove filled with green birck ~yood can 





get pretty hot when it gets really going. Usually 
it takes its time about it and its time is usually 
about midnight, when you would give all the 
moose and bear in the woods to be allowed to 
rest undisturbed. When its mind is really made 
up, you turn out of your sleeping bag, much 
as a grub crawls out of a log which is onefire 
at the other end. You look over at the guides, 
asleep on the bare ground in their wet clothes, 
with no bedding except a thin army blanket 
drawn carelessly about them. You have not the 
heart to open the tent flap and let the icy out- 
side air in, so you stretch out on top of your 
bag and peel down until again you must not 
speak of it. In this condition you fall asleep 
and soon the fire goes out and the cold air 
comes in and you dream of home. 
C. H.. Sreanr. 


Ducks in the Imperial Valley. 


Ex Centro, Cal., Nov. 10—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Someone has been stringing friend 
Hedderly, I fear, and it seems to be up to Im- 
perial Valley to put him straight about ducks, 
game laws and barley fields in this reclaimed 
desert. The farmers have not been shooting all 
summer for the reason that there is not much 
to shoot at in the summer. Very few ducks 
stay here after March and those few stick to 
the lagoons. They do not bother the barley 
fields at that season because there are no barley 
fields to bother. Mr. Hedderly’s description of 
the shiftless way of planting that he says pre- 
vails here is interesting, but it would be worse 
than shiftless if it were followed by a farmer. 
He says the fields are flooded to a depth of two 
feet. That is too absurd to treat seriously. An 
aggregate of two feet of water during the 
whole growing season is more than enough for 
a barley crop. 

The fact is that ducks do destroy barley crops 
by digging up the seed and puddling the fields, 
and they are doing that now, for this is the 
planting season. When a farmer is hazing the 
ducks out of his barley he pays no attention to 
bag limits. In all other respects the game laws 
are observed as strictly here as elsewhere. 

Mr. Hedderly also has reversed the migration 
of ducks, I think. Instead of going from the 
valley to the coast in the fall they come into the 
valley from the coast when the storms begin. 
We are waiting now for a coast storm to send 
us some ducks. There has been no shooting 
yet on the grounds of the gun club on the Alamo, 
but the Los Angeles men have been having good 
sport from the first of the season. The wild-. 
ness of the birds, which Mr. Hedderly attributes 
to the lawlessness of our farmers, must be ac- 
counted for otherwise. Perhaps they have 
learned that it is fatal to get within a hundred 
yards of Mr. Hedderly’s famous twenty-bore. 

ALLEN KELLY. 


The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 
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Rearing Ring-Necked Pheasants. 


WESTCHESTER, Pa. Nov. 19.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: 3reeding ring-necked pheasants 
is rather a discouraging proposition if you turn 
to current literature for information, though in 
a practical way I have not found it difficult. 
Last summer a fine lot of them were raised and 
turned loose near here and they are doing well. 

The adult pheasants were confined in a series 
of cages about five by five feet and fifty feet 
long. The cages were located in the woods, 
and the leaves and stumps and dead limbs were 
left in them to furnish a scratching ground. 
The sides and tops of the cages were made of 
fine mesh wire screen and there was no shelter 
except a small covered space at one end. One 
pair of birds was put in each cage. If this plan 
is not followed the cocks will fight until one 
of them has been killed. When so located the 
hen will drop her eggs anywhere, not taking the 
trouble to hunt a nest, neither will she incubate 
the eggs. Many people experience great trouble 
in getting fertile eggs. In order to overcome 
this difficulty the pheasants must be left undis- 
turbed as much as possible, and they should not 
be moved from one cage into another for at 
least three months before the egg-laying season 
begins. They are remarkably shy birds and 
visitors should be kept away from them. 

Early in May our birds began to drop their 
eggs. Several settings of these were gathered 
up and put under bantam hens, but not one in 
a nestful hatched. Then we tried putting the 
eggs right on the bare ground in a place shaded 
from the sun, setting the bantam on about a 
dozen of them and*building a protection around 
her to keep away predatory animals. That was 
successful. In one nestful every egg but one 
hatched and about seventy per cent. of the birds 
grew to maturity. The period of incubation is 
twenty-four days. After the little chicks are 
hatched they do not care to eat for thirty-six 
hours, and no effort should be made to feed 
them. 

The mother hen was put into a cage about five 
feet square and about a foot high. It was cov- 
ered on top and sides with wire netting. The 
sides were re-enforced with mosquito netting so 
as to keep the little pheasants from running out- 
side. There was no bottom, the birds being al- 
lowed to run on the ground. The cage was set 
on the grass in the sunshine and was moved to 
a new spot every day. It-is very important that 
the little birds be kept dry, and when there was 
any appearance of rain a window sash was laid 
on top of the cage to keep them from getting 
wet and chilled. 

Now as to feed, and that is the most important 
thing of all. They thrive on a varied diet. With 
us they received a little corn, a little curded 
milk and a good deal of green stuff such as 
salad and clover and celery tops. We took mut- 
ton, cheap pieces, boiled it thoroughly and chop- 
ped it very fine, and they were ravenously fond 
of it. They were fed every three hours all day 
long for five or six weeks, but never were given 
much at a time. The food was newly prepared 
each time and they were given it in such small 
quantities that it was always eaten up clean. 
An excellent plan is to place the food on a 
porcelain dish and introduce it to the cage. 
Then in about five minutes remove it and wash 
the plate before feeding again. Do not put any 


food on the ground. We made it fresh every 
time it was used. In our neighborhood yellow- 
jackets and flies were unusually abundant last 
summer, and the little fellows would chase after 
and capture every one that came in the cage. 
When six weeks old they were quite gentle and 
would eat out of the hand readily. 

By this time they could fly easily, and when 
an occasional one escaped from the cage it was 
caught with difficulty. Wild nature would assert 
itself and the little bird would scoot for the 
tall grass, having gained which it would squat 
down and not move possibly for two or three 
hours. 

Several of our birds were tramped to death 
by the hen mother. The best way to avoid this 
trouble is to keep everybody away from the 
cage. I do not believe it possible to overcome 
this loss entirely. 

When six or eight weeks old the little pheas- 
ants were given their liberty and now—the mid- 
dle of November—they are running around the 
woods in coveys and are no wilder than a flock 
of young turkeys. Every evening they come to 
the stable to be fed. They have abandoned 
their old hen mother. I think they roost on the 
ground in the woods and so far they have es- 
caped disaster. We allow no gunning on the 
place and use a good deal of care that they 
shall not be frightened. 

When about four weeks old the young pheas- 
ants quit sleeping under the mother hen, but 
they nestled down quite close to her in a little 
circle. They could never be caught napping at 
night. Always their bright black eyes would be 
seen shining in the darkness if disturbed after 
they had settled themselves for sleep. They 
have never seemed to suffer from the cold and 
I believe will winter well. I am more afraid 
of wet weather than anything else in their life 
history. Dealers who have pheasants for sale 
say that they do not raise their own stock, but 
that it is caught from among the wild birds. 
The birds sent to this country are mostly 
hybrids, a cross between the Chinese and the 
native English pheasants. 

In Europe the favorite plan of raising the 
pheasants is to find the nests of the wild ones 
and take their eggs, which are then placed under 
domestic chickens to hatch. The chickens make 
excellent mothers and the wild birds also gen- 
eral'y lay a second nestful of eggs. A double 
crop is thus secured. 

I have not had much success in keeping the 
adult pheasants in confinement and believe that 
the system of feeding is the main trouble. The 
grown birds are fed on mixed grains and a 
large amount of green food, such:as chopped 
clover, celery and garden vegetables. Next year 
I intend to try them on tree buds and as many 
wild berries, as can be secured, and to reduce 
the grain ration. 

One fact strongly impressed on me was that 
the pheasants should nof be made show. birds. 
Keep people away from them; do not show them 
to your friends even at a distance and have one 
person care for them and no more. 

The past season has been an unusually dry 
one in this locality, and consequently mare 
favorable than the average for all bird life, but 
I believe that with a system outlined as above, 
anyone may have reasonably good success with 
the ring-necked pheasant. 

The young birds grow very rapidly. Wing 





feathers begin to appear before they are a week 
old, and at the end of a month they are good 
fliers, though even now they seldom incline to 
use their wings, and none of them, either young 
or old, have shown a tendency to migrate. They 
have a protected range of several hundred acres, 
but have not yet wandered more than a few 
hundred feet from the feeding ground. 
Rosert P. SHARPLES. 


Ducking at Tulare Lake. 


San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 15.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: From the vicinity of Tulare Lake 
comes the news that hunting there is again in 
fine shape and that bags as heavy as those 
secured years ago, when the lake was a Mecca 
of sportsmen, can now be had. A few years 
ago, because of a series of dry seasons, the lake 
dried up until there was but very little water 
even in the winter time, and the rich land that 
had once been several feet under water was 
cultivated and immense crops of grain raised 
there. For the past two years these grain 
ranches have been covered with water and the 
lake at the present time has a diameter of about 
twenty miles. Heavy growths of tules have 
again sprung up around the edges of the lake, 
making the place a perfect home for waterfowl. 

Last season great numbers of ducks remained 
there and bred, and of late these numbers have 
been supplemented by large numbers of North- 
ern birds until now the space is perhaps the best 
stocked hunting place in the State. Good bags 
of ducks can he secured in a few hours even 
by the novice, and attention can then be turned 
to other game birds which are found there in 
large numbers. ‘These comprise geese, sandhill 
cranes, avocets, curlew and various members of 
the snipe family. Farmers in the vicinity have 
been sowing grain of late and the geese have 
become such a nuisance that they are very glad 
to have hunters camp on their property. <A 
flock of geese gorging themselves in a grain 
field was recently approached and sixty-five of 
the birds secured before they took flight. 

Parties from San Francisco are making the 
trip to the lake and are coming back with large 
numbers of geese, there being no limit to the 
number of these that can be killed. Corcoran, 
a station on the Santa Fe railroad, is the main 
objective point of the hunters, and being close 
to the lake it is made their headquarters. The 
San Francisco Gun Club has a boat house fitted 
up near Corcoran and two other clubs have 
headquarters around the lake, the Widgeon Gun 
Club, composed of Tulare, Hanford and Visalia 
sportsmen, having a club house at the southern 
end of the lake, and the Coalinga Gun Club has 
a large barge anchored on the west side. The 
immense size of the shooting ground, and the 
fact that it is not near any large city, makes 
private preserves unnecessary. 

One of the surprises of the present season 
has been the fine shooting that has been had 
on the Suisun marshes. For the past two or 
three seasons the sport there has been below 
the old time standard, and many clubs had been 
seeking sport in more favored sections, but this 
year as many ducks are to be found on these 
grounds as in almost any other section of the 
State, and limit bags have been the rule rather 
than the exception with the hunters who have 
shot over the ponds there. 
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In addition to duck shooting there has ‘been 
some fine sport with snipe, and some fine strings 
of these birds have been brought in of late. 
Many of the birds that have been killed to date 
have been locally bred waterfowl, but’ the north- 
ern birds are now commencing to make their 
appearance in great numbers. Widgeons have 
been prominent in the bags of late and recently 
canvasbacks have made their appearance. The 
first limit bags of these that have been reported 
were brought to this city by Frank Maskey and 
Captain Seymour. A very few bluebills have 
* been secured, but these are expected from the 
north in large numbers soon, as they follow the 
canvasbacks, 

At Alvarado the sport has been cornered by 
F. M. Smith, “the Borax King.” He has a 
preserve there with the only fresh water in that 
locality and keeps it well baited and cared for. 
He shoots on week days and on Sunday the 
pond is alive with birds, they having learned 
that it is safe there when the other ponds are 
disturbed. The only way the hunters can secure 
any kind of a bag is to shoot into the pond 
from a distance with a rifle and then pick off 
the birds when they circle outside the preserves. 

Some miscreant has been busy attempting to 
destroy the birds that are being raised at the 
State game farm at Haywards. Some of the 
pens were opened recently and several hundred 
birds allowed to escape, and following that, 
poisoned grain was thrown into the pens and 
thousands of quail, partridges and pheasants 
killed. A reward of $500 has been offered for 
information leading to the arrest and conviction 
of the guilty parties. 

Arrangements have been made to stock cer- 
tain parts of the State with wild turkeys, and 
some of these will be liberated in Napa county. 

A PE 


Scottish Stags. 

A sumMMArRY of the deer stalking results in 
Scotland, printed in the British Sportsman, 
shows that about 6,300 warrantable stags were 
shot, without counting smaller ones for the 
larder. Four were 15-pointers, fifteen were 14- 
pointers and nine exhibited 13 points, while 146 
were royals. Lady Walker shot the best stag 
of the year—a stag of 24st. olb—345lbs. This 
handsome animal was secured in the fdrest of 
Inverlochy, Inverness. The next best was a 22st. 
stag shot in the Duke of Sutherland’s forest of 
Loch Choire. The Prince of Wales obtained 
the third best stag in the forest of Ballochbuie, 
its weight being 21st. 12lb. The general opinion 
is that the sport has been very good this season, 
and that heads are gradually improving. The 


introduction of new blood is, however, thought 
desirable. 





Fox Hunting. 

Sort sift the snowflakes through the silent air 

Until the barren heath and hill’s rough side— 

Whose mighty oaks have centuries defied— 

Alike are wrapped in mantles white and fair; 

Then wakes the huntsman at the dawn’s first ray, 

And from their kennel routs the foxhounds all, 

Who quickly come, responsive to his call; 

Nor will unbid to distant borders stray: 

Well taught alone the fresh-run track to heed, 

And then with joyous barking off they go! 

Repeated echoes wild their notes prolong; 

One staunch old guide the willing pack doth lead; 

Above the rest his voice sounds clear and strong— 

How sweet it is to hear mid winter’s snow! 
Henry D. Atwoop. 


The First Fall of Snow. 


Utica, N. Y., Nov. 18—Editor Forest and 
Stream: There is something mysterious about 
the first fall of snow. It is portentous. Stand- 
ing in awe you watch the flakes, you wonder and 
you say it means, of course, that there is to be 
a change in the whole spirit and countenance of 
the woods. It means winter, to be sure, yet 
you stand there in fixed attention and wonder- 
ment. 

The whole north is black and from it come 
white, feathery flakes stealing silently in a way- 
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THE FIRST SNOW IN THE FOREST. 


ward course to the ground. Now and then one 
of them touches your cheek in a cool, melting 
kiss. You watch them eddy and swing quietly 
around the tree trunks and then touch the curled 
brown leaves to melt. Beyond the woods are 
dark, and only at intervals the snap of a twig 
breaks the silence. The sky becomes blacker 
and blacker and you can just see in the dark- 
ness that the snow is falling in greater earnest. 
The first snow storm of the year, silently and 
mysteriously, grasps your whole being. 

Then you hear from the camp, “What are 


you doing out there? 
and eat supper?” 

You are thus brought to yourself and you 
think: “It’s winter coming, of course; it’s the 
first snow, that’s all,” and then you call to your 
companions, “I’m coming. Say, did you know 
it’s snowing? Good tracking to-morrow.” 

In this manner you collect yourself and for 
the moment throw off the charm of the first 
snow. But you think of it as you lie down to 
sleep and you are wafted away to your dreams 
with it still on your mind. 

In the morning you rise to look out and find 
everything covered and whitened. Unable to 
clear yourself from the spell you tell your com- 
panion that you are going to hunt alone off to- 
ward the ridge, and with your gun over your 
arm you start away. 

Two inches of snow has fallen and what a 
change! The hemlock and the spruce are draped 
with glistening finery; the thread-like limbs of 
the graceful birch are thrice their normal size. 
Everything is pure and bright. As far as you 
can see among the trees, whitness prevails. Yet 
when you come to the lofty growth of spruce 
and hemlock monarchs you find that they have 
kept their floor clear of snow. Their great 
trunks rise from the ground touched only here 
and there by a patch of white. 

At the foot of the stillwater and tamarac 
swamp you linger. The sun and snow are daz- 
zling. It is a broad outlook, for here you are 
not hedged in by the trees. For a moment you 
wonder at the beauty of it all. Only the faint- 
est quiver stirs the surface of the pure water. 
Close at hand at the edge a clear sheet of ice 
has begun its certain march across the surface. 
You might stand here for hours, but you snatch 
yourself away and dive into the woods. 

Again the undergrowth of witch hopple and 
other shrubs, all covered with snow, meets your 
gaze. All at once, like a puff of smoke, a white 
cloud of snow bursts into the air on the side 
of the ridge. Then it puffs up again and again 
and you catch a glimpse of the blue coat of a 
deer leaping to cover. The next instant he is 
gone. “How the snow flew from the brush as 
he went through it” you say to yourself. Then 
you are more careful and think that next time 
you will be on your guard. 

As the day progresses the snow falls in masses 
from the limbs to make grotesque tracks on the 
ground. As the limbs are freed from this bur- 
den, the woods become darker. The snow re- 
mains on the ground only in the shady portions 
of the forest. Here you find tracks of squir- 
rels, a fox, perhaps a marten. After you have 
eaten your lunch and approached camp in the 
afternoon you come upon what at first sight 
you think to be a moccasin track. But you soon 
see the dents of the toes and the tharks of the 
claws in the snow. You know then that it is 
a bear track. 

That completes the wonder and the charm of 
the first fall of snow. The inexpressible spirit 
of the woods, the mysterious promises of the 
failing snow, the great footprints of a monster 
—they all go together. E. A. Spears. 


Why don’t you come in 
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Conservation. 


In his speech before the National Farm Land 
Congress, held in Chicago last week, W. M. 
Hayes, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, said 
in part: 

“While the Department of Agriculture is em- 
powered to co-operate with the States in gain- 
ing a knowledge of the wild game birds and 
animals and in protecting useful birds and ani- 
mals for the whole people, it is also charged 
with the control and destruction of all pre- 
daceous insects, birds and animals, including 
vermin. The help rendered in reducing the 
losses from wolves, gophers, rats and mice alone 
would pay for the price of a good-sized de- 
partment of agriculture, but the greater work 
is the investigations and the police control work 
which lead to the reduction of weeds in our 
fields, and of diseases of our crops and animals. 
Not stopping here, the department aids the na- 
tional and State officers in the eradication of 
animal diseases communicab'e to man. And 
while the department directs most of its ener- 
gies to economic ends, sometimes work is done 
of general scientific interest which may prove 
to have large economic value. Thus the studies 
of the life histories of mosquitoes made easy 
the discovery of the relation of one species of 
that insect to yellow fever and made possible 
the control of that dread pest by destroying the 
mosquitoes. In a present case the mapping of 
the zone inhabited by certain ground squirrels 
and the invention of methods for their destruc- 
tion will come in good play in preventing these 
animals from remaining permanently the hosts 
of fleas which transmit the bubonic p'ague to 
people, as do the fleas of rats. The area occu- 
pied by the infected squirrels being known, and 
the means of destroying them having been de- 
vised, they, as well as the rats in the nearby 
city, can be destroyed and the source of rein- 
fection removed. 

“One of the most widely recognized achieve- 
ments of the Department of Agriculture is the 
formation in the public mind of a demand for 
a public forest policy, and the organization of 
a Forest Service which is rapidly becoming ade- 
quate to take care of our immense public and 
private timber crop. The forest conservation 
movement is snatching our forested acres out 
of the condition of land devastation to which 
they seemed doomed, as the Chinese forests 
were destroyed. Our forests are made useful to 
those who live near them, to those who utilize 
the waters they conserve, to all who use wood 
products, and to all who need the larger amount 
of food which can be grown beside forested 
areas. .The saving in the prevention of forest 
fires which cost us thirty millions of dollars 
annually would alone pay the expenses of ad- 
ministering the national forests for a decade. 
Our eight hundred and fifty million acres of 
original forests reduced to five hundred and 
fifty millions, of which only two hundred mil- 
lions now carry mature virgin forests, with 
three hundred and fifty millions in all degrees 
of dilapidation because of a wasteful harvest- 
ing and forest fires, represent a present value 
of approximately seventy-five hundred million 
dollars, one-fifth of which, or one and a half 
billion dollars, is on public forest lands. Con- 
gress is: gradually building up a public service 
to care for the nearly two hundred million acres 
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of national forests, in area nearly as large as 
the States of Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Illinois, only about half of which is covered 
with merchantable timber. At present some- 
thing over a hundred trained foresters and 
twenty-eight hundred helpers administer this 
vast property.” 


Storm Brings Game. 


Omaua, Neb., Nov. 20—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The reign of golden autumn was 
rudely ended out this way last Sunday by a 
fierce onslaught from the north of cold winds, 
rain, sleet and snow. And the big ducks, which 
had been lingering some few hundred miles to 
the north of us, came down in tremendous quan- 
tities, and sportsmen lucky enough to hustle out 
had two days of unprecedented shooting. Every- 
body got the limit along the Platte and the 
Loup, as well as on the lower sandhill lakes and 
marshes. While a great preponderance of the 
birds were mallards, there was a goodly sprink- 
ling of canvasbacks, redheads, blackjack and 
widgeon, while the geese came in in fairly good 
numbers also. Several big kills were made along 
the Platte between Clark’s and Silver Creek as 
well as near Conrad, Willow and Brady Island, 
A fair number of Canadas are still dotting the 
bars and feeding in the fields, but the ducks, 
save the hardy old mallard, which will stick till 
the final freeze-up, have levanted. 

Charlie Metz, proprietor of the famous Metz 
preserve and sanctuary north of Cody, says he 
went out Monday morning to the north lake, 
Raccoon, on his place, and that he never in all 
his career before saw so many birds. He said 
the open water was fairly packed with them, 
while the hillsides were painted white with snow 
geese. He did not take his gun, as he had had 
a surfeit of shooting the day before, but en- 
joyed the rare spectacle even more than he did 
the sport of the previous evening. That night, 
late, the birds took up their journey southward, 
and all through the dark hours until almost 
dawn their chatter and the swish of their wings 
was heard as they swept over the lodge on 
Three Springs. 

It was certainly a grand issue of the quack- 
ing hordes, and thousands of flocks streamed 
over Omaha, all through the morning hours of 
Tuesday. 

Conrad Young, Floyd Smith and Sam Cald- 
well were on their preserve near Shickly, and 
Monday afternoon and Tuesday morning bag- 
ged 1o1 birds, most all mallards, but with a fair 
number of canvasback and redheads. 

Eddie George, George Mayne and Jake Hess 
were at their lodge on the Tyson Flats and killed 
birds until they were tired. I went to Fuller- 
ton on the Loup Tuesday evening and enjoyed 
the tail end of the flight, Sam Richmond, Gerard 
and myself collecting a mixed bag of thirty- 
four, among which were four Hutchins’ geese 
and eight jacksnipe. Bob Anderson and Ed 
Fowler shot at the mouth of the Elkhorn and 
did well, two goldeneyes, a drake and a hen, 
being in their kill. These birds are extremely 


rare here these days and Anderson has“tfad the 
pair mounted. 

Hunters are still going out, and while some 
are getting fair sport on belated mallards, it is 
labor lost in most cases, 


Still I have had grand 
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shooting over the icy Platte as late as Christ- 
mas day, and in some localities where there are 
running spring-fed creeks to be found the birds 
remain here through the winter. 

Although: there has been no open season on 
quail in Nebraska this year, the birds have not 
been as plentiful for years. There is a story 
current that the present prohibitive law is in- 
operative, as the Legislature, it is alleged, failed 
to repeal the old law. However, I have heard 
of no one molesting the birds, but have written 
to Warden Geilus for the truth of the matter. 
In any event the continuous close season was 
uncalled for and ill-advised, as a hard winter 
is sure to all but exterminate the birds. The 
sportsmen should have been vouchsafed at least 
a two weeks’ open season. 

Prairie chicken shooting, while extremely diffi- 
cult, is at its best so far as the excitement is 
concerned. Most any 1,000 acre cornfield is good 
for its “pack” of hundreds, but they flush wild 
and fly far. Still one bagged bird is a glory and 
a joy forever. Prospects look fine for another 
year if the homesteaders do not clean up the 
birds in the nesting season. 

A few antelope are reported along the Dismal, 
having been driven from the foothills by the 
storm and snow. SANDY GRISWOLD. 


Fight with a Poacher. 


A press dispatch from Albany says that D. C. 
Speenburgh, a game protector employed sby the 
State Forest, Fish and Game Commission, 
notified Commissioner Whipple that he had been 
attacked by an Italian at Johnson Hollow, in 
the Catskill Mountains, on Sunday, Nov. 14, and 
that he shot and probably killed the foreigner. 

Speenburgh lives at Hunter, Greene county. 
He had been after Italians who work on the 
Delaware & Eastern Railroad and who have 
been violating the game laws. On Sunday Speen- 
burgh followed two Italians into the Catskills. 
One got away from him. The other carried a 
shotgun and dared Speenburgh to fol!ow. The 
inspector went after his man and the Italian 
ran. Speenburgh tried to get through a barbed 
wire fence and became entangled in it. The 
Italian then,turned on the inspector and filled 
him full of buckshot. Extracting himself, 
Speenburgh went after the Italian and fired at 
him with a .38 caliber revolver. The inspector 
saw the foreigner fall and get up again and 
run. He was lost to sight in the mountains. 

Speenburgh then went back to Hunter and 
had his wounds dressed. He thinks the bullets 
he fired had fatal effect on the Italian and that 
his dead body is now lying somewhere in the 
mountains. 





American Breeders’ Association Meeting 


THE sixth annual meeting of the American 
Breeders’ Association will be held at Omaha, 
Neb., Dec. 8, 9 and 10. The meeting places are, 
for Wednesday, the Hotel Rome, and for Thurs- 
day and Friday the National Corn Association 
Halls on the exposition grounds. The session 
of Wednesday will be devoted chiefly to animal 
breeding, that of Thursday to committee reports 
on heredity and that of Friday to plant breed- 
ing. The secretary of the association is W. M. 
Hayes, Washington, D. C. 
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Round About the Crescent City. 


New Organs, La., Nov. 16—Editor Forest 
und Stream: Hunters and fishermen alike re- 
port a little better luck during the past week 
than for some time, although the weather con- 
ditions have still been against the lovers of the 
gun. The long spell of summer weather seems 
to be broken and there is every evidence of cool 
weather coming to stay with enough rain to 
make it more seasonable. The long drouth has 
broken and now the hunters are gathering cour- 
age and from this time until the season closes 
many more of them will be in the fields and on 
the marshes. It is expected that the sales of 
hunting licenses will show a decided increase, 
and the revenues going to the game commission 
will be much greater than for the last few 
weeks. 

It is reported that ducks are very much more 
plentiful this fall than for several seasons and 
some splendid kills have been recorded by a 
number of hunters. There is no question that 
more ducks, geese, turkeys, deer and other game 
would have come to this market had the weather 
been more propitious. Quail are abundant in 
many of the parishes and they are now begin- 
ning to come to New Orleans in quantities and 
in fine condition. Large parties are being or- 
ganized here to take advantage of Thanksgiving 
Day as a holiday and spend the time hunting, 
while others will fish if the weather will permit. 

Fese Sanchez killed a big buck Sunday weigh- 
ing 190 pounds on the Poydras plantation some 
thirty miles southwest of New Orleans. Mr. 
Sanchez is eighty years old and it was con- 
sidered remarkable that one of his age should 
be able to get a buck. There were several in 
the party with him. 

Large hunting parties were in the Barataria 
section, Chef Menteur and Lake Catherine on 
Sunday. Several well known fishermen were 
also at Lake Catherine and Chef Menteur dur- 
ing the past week and they were fairly success- 
ful in landing several dozen green trout. Sev- 
eral hunters report snipe plentiful and in good 
condition. The trouble with the ducks lately 
has been that they fly too high for the gunners, 
but during the past few days they are feeding 
and are more accessible. The prospects are now 
bright for the best hunting season in years in 
Louisiana. 

The State Game Commission is revising the 
laws on the subject of game and fish to be pre- 
sented to the next Legislature which meets in 
May in 1910. There are dozens of sections to 
be revised and numerous amendments to be 
offered in order to perfect the Louisiana 
statistics. It is proposed to improve the several 
acts so that they will meet the necessities of 
the case and benefit the largest number of citi- 
zens. Actual experience of over a year and a 
half has taught the commission a good many 
valuable lessons and shown that certain laws 
ought to be amended and others repealed. It 
will require much work on the part of Dr. 
Oscar Dowling, Mr. Miller, Mr. Ponder, Secre- 
tary Henry Jacobs and other members of the 
board to get all the proposed amendments into 
shape and frame entirely new sections. An 
effort will more than probably be made to have 
the Legislature increase the license tax imposed 
on the pot or professional hunter in Louisiana. 
It is declared that the present tax of one dollar 


is not sufficient in view of the fact that the 
pleasure hunter has to pay the same amount. 
‘The pot-hunter kills thousands of heads of game 
during the season, while each pleasure hunter 
will average only a few dozen. There are those 
who claim that this tax is out of proportion to 
the benefit derived and should be changed. 

President Miller has accepted an invitation 
from the City School Board to deliver. a series 
of illustrated lectures before the pupils and 
teachers of the public schools of New Orleans 
on the subject of fish and game bird protection 
and kindred topics. These courses of lectures 
will run all through this fall and winter and a 
number of prominent scientists are on the pro- 
gramme to deliver addresses on various sub- 
jects. Mr. Miller is very anxious to get the 
children interested in the subject of the natural 
resources of Louisiana and he feels that it is 
a most important educational matter. 

The commission is still at work on the sub- 
ject of establishing fish hatcheries in several 
points in Louisiana in addition to game pre- 
serves in Caldwell, Washington, Bessier and 
Webster parishes. This represents a big work, 
and if it can be accomplished much will be done 
to carry out the policies of the commission. But 
one of the most expensive plans contemplates 
a preserve for raising the diamond-back terrapin 
on Queen Bess Island, near the mouth of the 
Mississippi River. F. G. G. 


Death of Charles Banks. 


Ir is but little more than three months since 
we called attention to the activities in America 
of some of the early game protectors, and 
pointed out that in the list of ear!y members 
of the New York Association for the Protec- 
tion of Game, elected before the year 1860, 
Charles Banks was the only survivor. Now Mr. 
Banks has passed on to the great majority, hav- 
ing died Nov. 16 at his home, 14 West Fortieth 
street. 

Charles Banks was a New Yorker, having 
been born in North Moore street, seventy-nine 
years ago. He was one of the publishing firm 
of Banks & Brothers, but later incorporated as 
the Banks Law Publishing Company. Mr. Banks, 
as may be imagined from his more than fifty 
years’ membership of the New York Associa- 
tion, was a keen sportsman and always deeply 
interested in the protection and preservation of 
game. He was an associate and contemporary 
of James Harper, Genio C. Scott, Philo G. Rug- 
gles, Orison Blunt, Recorder Hackett, Charles 
E. Whitehead, Robert B. Roosevelt and Royal 
Phelps. 

An enthusiastic gunner as well as angler, and 
an expert in both branches of sport, Mr. Banks 
was a man of very agreeable personality and 
had a multitude of warm friends. Two or three 
years ago when, on account of advancing age, 
he tendered his resignation to the New York 
Association for the Protection of Fish and 
Game, the meeting laid the paper on the table 
and sent him a round robin signed by all the 


members present, asking him to withdraw his 


resignation, which he did. 

Mr. Banks was one of the founders of the 
Southside Sportsman’s Club, now of Oakdale, 
L. I., and was a regular visitor to the club ever 
since its establishment. He was a brother of 
Commodore David Banks and of A. Bleecker 
Banks, of Albany. 


Deer in Town. 


Tue brief open season for deer shooting on 
Long Island can always be depended on to fur- 
nish readable stories, often humorous, frequently 
pathetic. Here is one of them which appeared 
recently in the Sun: 

“He came bounding through the city streets 
this morning with four hounds close behind on 
his trail, and the sight made that part of Brook- 
lyn rub its eyes and look again, for he was a 
big, full-grown buck deer, with great sweeping 
antlers, and he was being hunted to his death. 
His head hung low, as if from utter exhaustion, 
and he ran unsteadily, while the four grim dogs 
in back of him ran close to the ground as if 
they, too, were tired. He was right in the 
Wyckoff ‘Heights section of Williamsburg then, 
and he ran zigzagging through the crowded 
streets until death came to him at Wyckoff 
avenue, between Himrod and Harmon streets. 
It was a bullet from a policeman’s revolver that 
did it. 

“He was first seen the evening before about 8 
o’clock, when he ran through the R. D. Bors- 
mann feed store, at Myrtle and Cypress avenues, 
Ridgewood. Henry M. Rusch, the manager, was 
in the store with several others at the time. The 
deer upset several chairs, two desks and smashed 
three windows before it finally broke out by tak- 
ing a window sash with it. The hounds were 
close behind at-that time and hunted and hun- 
ters went across Hugo’s farm at a lively pace 
after making the trouble in the store. Rusch 
and his companions were so startled that they 
did not lift a-finger to catch the animal. 

“It was generally believed that the quarry must 
have been uncovered by the hounds in the neigh- 
borhood of Forest Park, L. I., where there are 
some miles of thick woods, partly stocked with 
game. From here the dogs must have followed 
almost at the buck’s heels for the long miles 
into the city. The deer and his pursuers were 
running about 300 yards apart, and when next 
seen in the morning the distance was about the 
same. Many miles must have been covered by 
the tired animals during the night before they 
turned again toward the city early in the morn- 
ing. From Wyckoff avenue, where the deer was 
noticed in the morning, the chase turned into 
Gates avenue, along Gates to Woodward avenue, 
into Onderdonk avenue, then back to Wyckoff, 
through Bleecker street, along St. Nicholas 
avenue and Stanhope street, then back’once more 
to Wyckoff avenue. 

“The crowds were scattering along the streets 
on either side. On Wyckoff avenue, between 
Himrod and Harmon streets, Policeman Mc- 
Carthy, of the Hamburg avenue police station, 
decided that it was up to him to put a stop to 
the thing. He ran out into the street to halt 
the deer. The big animal raised up his hanging 
head for an instant, and then without a second’s 
hesitation wheeled and charged the man. Police- 
man McCarthy made the biggest jump on record 
in the whole force. 

“The deer crashed unsteadily up on the side- 
walk, and then his antlers went through the 
plate glass window of John Gutsky’s plumbing 
shop. The impact threw the animal to his knees. 
He fell over on his side, weak from exhaustion. 
In the meanwhile McCarthy had drawn his re 


(Continued on page 878.) 
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Trout Fishing and Berrying. 


On an August morning my wife wakened me 
with, “Why can’t we go berrying to-day?” 

“We can,” I replied, “if I may be allowed to 
take my fly-rod as well as a berry pail.” 

“A fly-rod!” she exclaimed; “whoever heard 
of a man taking a fishing outfit when berrying?” 

But I was obdurate, and when I led the horse 
up to the door, my fishing outfit was tucked 
away beneath the buggy seat, along with pails, 
lunch and camera, for we have acquired the 
camera habit; the lunch habit was born with us. 
To the acquired habit we are indebted for a 
pictorial record of nearly every trip taken dur- 
ing the last ten years, and to the natural habit 
we owe a debt of gratitude, for I am epicurean 
enough and honest enough to confess that I 
enjoy a dinner, especially a dinner out o’ doors. 

Never were lovers of God’s out o’ doors more 
pleasantly situated than we. A rural mail route 
passes our door, so we get the Chicago papers 
almost as soon as do the dwellers in that bee- 
hive, and north of us stretches a vast tract of 
cut-over land, and where once the tall pine and 
hemlock lifted their proud heads, there is now 
a sparse growth of soft woods and a tangle of 
raspberry and blackberry vines, the latter loaded 
with luscious fruit in season. Everywhere there 
are lakes which teem with bass, pike and perch. 
There are also creeks which contain trout, but 
only those who know how, and are possessed of 
patience, may capture them. 

We drove through the Kelley Lake resort and 
north of it plunged into the wilderness which to- 
day stands a mute witness to the destructive 
methods of lumbermen, but the time is coming 
when reforestry will clothe those hills with valu- 
able timber once more. Wherever the fire raged 
last year, fireweed (Chamenerion angustifolium) 
has rushed in to conceal the blackened logs and 
denuded soil. Where did the flower come from? 
Last summer we were compelled to search for 
a single spike, and only a twelve month later 
every opening was aflame with the pink blos- 
soms. 

Steadily our road climbed upward, then, the 
burned district behind us, we plunged down a 
steep hillside into a valley where the black and 
raspberry brush crowded up to the very road- 
side. The sight of the ripe fruit was too great 
a temptation for wife and girl to resist, so I 
left them at an abandoned lumber camp, promis- 
ing to be back in three hours with a mess of 
trout. Again I climbed a high hill and descended 
into a second valley, hitched my horse to a con- 
venient tree and plunged into the tangle of brush 
which all but conceals my trout stream. The 
time was 10:30, and I said to myself, “Now you 
can fish just two hours, for it will take you 
thirty minutes to drive back to those camps.” 

My first cast resulted in an eight-inch trout, 
a splendid augury I thought. Then I failed to 
hook a single fish for some time, though I re- 
moved my flies and tried worms. I could hear 


the fish jumping as they fed, but that only added 
To know that a stream is 


to my vexation. 





literally alive with fish and yet be unable to cap- 
ture them is enough to make a preacher swear; 
I know. 

A half hour passed before I discovered that 
the key to the situation was grasshoppers. At a 
meadow I filled my “hopper coop” with the little 
insects and for a while enjoyed such sport as 


comes only when the conditions are right. The 
fish fairly tumbled over one another in their 
eagerness to seize my ‘hoppers. Sometimes a 
voracious trout would leap from the water in 
its frantic endeavors to grasp the insect; once 
a fish did succeed in catching a "hopper in mid 
air, but broke away. I returned to the hole 
afterward and, I believe, captured the fish. 

At last my basket grew heavy, so I counted 
my fish; I had taken sixteen. When I set out 
I told wife that I would be satisfied if I secured 
nine fish. “Sixteen trout!’ I exclaimed, talk- 
ing to myself. “Old man, right here is where 
you stop fishing,’ and I reeled in my line and 
unjointed my rod. Hard? It was like hoeing 
potatoes on circus day when I was a boy. How- 
ever, one of the first lessons an angler should 
learn is to stop when he has enough—a lesson 
which all find difficult and some never learn. 

How few anglers in the Middle West know 
the joys of fishing for trout with grasshoppers. 
’Hopper fishing is second only to fly-fishing. The 
adept fly-fisher would succeed with ’hoppers if 
he used the same methods as with flies; let him 
forget that he has a bait attached to his hook. 
I use the same outfit for bait-fishing with grass- 
hoppers that I use when fly-fishing, but I use 
only one hook—never larger than a No. 3 sneck 
—and a very short leader, sometimes not over 
a foot long. Nearly all my fishing is brush fish- 
ing, and there are times when one must reel the 
hook close up to the end of the rod. 

When fishing a meadow brook or wading an 
open stream I use a three-foot leader, never 
longer. When fishing a meadow brook from the 
bank I stand well back from the stream and cast 
out upon the water. At a bend of the stream 
or where the current has eaten a hole under the 
bank one is reasonably sure of a capture. At 
the foot of a rapid or, on a hot day, in the rapid 
itself, one is sure to find fish waiting for the 
*hopper that jumps by mistake into the stream. 
There lies the secret of success. Duplicate the 
actions of the live insect, make your bait appear 
to jump into the stream, and it is probable you 
will hook a fish. 

In fishing a brushy stream one must vary the 
methods to suit conditions, but slyness, plus a 
knowledge of fish and stream, equals success. 
Where the stream is well shaded fish are sure 
to lie, even though there be but a few inches of 
water. In such a place you will have to em- 
ploy all the stealth of an Indian to avoid alarm- 
ing the sly rascal. A parting of the brush or a 
sudden movement of the rod is usually sufficient 
to send him scurrying to shelter, herfcéadvance 
your rod slowly and drop the bait upon the water 
quietly. I doubt very much if a slight noise 
upon the bank will alarm the fish if he does not 
catch a glimpse of a movement. When once 


you have seen a pound fish leap into the air and 
take your grasshopper on the downward swoop, 
you will agree with me that *hopper fishing, when 
the solitary cardinal flowers are in bloom, is sec- 
ond only to fly-fishing. 

While I was untying the horse, back among 
the willows a hermit thrush began to sing with 
all the gusto of a June morning. There was no 
mistaking the rollicking notes, and I listened 
with open-mouthed astonishment, for it was 
the tenth of August and the air was fairly 
quivering with an excess of heat. Three times 
the bird sang its song through. I climbed into 
the buggy wondering what could have stirred 
the bird into a memory of spring time. I have 
heard thrushes sing in July, but never so late 
as the middle of August. 

I reached the old lumber camp five minutes 
ahead of schedule and was putting the horse 
out when wife and girl arrived. Below the camp 
we discovered a spring of clear, cold water that 
was very welcome on such a torrid day. Then 
while wife kindled a fire I prepared the fish for 
the pan and, lest some Thomas may think that 
they were fingerlings, let me say that the five 
largest just filled the frying-pan. I am almost 
ashamed to confess it, but we ate the whole 
catch for our dinner, but then we ate little be- 
side trout, not even bothering to cook the usual 
potatoes. When I dumped the little mound of 
backbones into the fire, I am sure that we looked 
at one another as Adam and Eve must have 
looked after they had partaken of the forbidden 
fruit. 

Wife and girl had picked five quarts of rasp- 
berries in the forenoon, so we went after black- 
berries, and in less than an hour had five quarts 
of them also. Then, our pails all full, we picked 
and ate, and that is the only way I care for 
berries, right from the vine to my mouth. There 
is a wildness about their flavor when so eaten 
that is very piquant, a flavor totally lacking in 
the marketed fruit. Perhaps, as wife asserts, 
the flavor comes from the environment. Well, 
if that be true, may [I ever eat berries in the 
proper environment. ; 

At 4 o'clock thunderheads began to roll up 
in the west and we thought it best to start for 
home. At the resort we stopped to see the 
doctor. 

“How many berries did you get?” the doctor’s 
wife shouted from the door. 

“Five quarts of raspberries, five quarts of 
blackberries and sixteen trout,” I replied. 

“Let me see your trout,” exclaimed a doubt- 
ing resorter as he hurried across the lawn, but 
I patted my stomach as I replied, “I—I can’t 
show them.” 

“Oh,” he retorted, as his face lit up with a 
grin of unbelief, “you mean that you have eaten 
them all?” O. W. Situ. 


The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 
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Autumn at Douglas Lake. 


Crncinnatl, Ohio, Nov. 20.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: It was with peculiar feelings that after 
leaving Pellston, Mich., on the eighth of last 
August I gradually approached the woods about 
Douglas Lake and saw the devastation made by 
the terrible forest fires that had engaged my 
arduous attention during the preceding vacation, 
and I--wondered how the shores of the lake 
would appear, although I felt considerable con- 
fidence in the result of my efforts to preserve 
the greater part, and when I finally reached 
Bryant’s Hotel and gazed over the lake and its 
beautiful island, I felt like clapping my hands 
with the joy that I experienced when I had 
scrutinized every part in sight and found the 
shore line so well preserved, as from that view 
there was very little to indicate the fierce fires 
that had destroyed so much of the forest back 


' - . — 


a few rods only. When in after days I wan- 
dered over old trails in the big woods at the 
northwest I was very glad to note that the late 
October fire that had swept with such fury 
through it had not damaged the standing timber 
nearly so much as one would have supposed, 
and that my trails there were yet very pleasant 
for an idle ramble. 

At the hotel I met a number of old-time 
friends as also in the cottages about and was 
greeted most cordially. During the season some 
very fine catches of bass and northern pike had 
been made, and during August and September 
an occasional good catch was made. 

In accordance with my usual habit I did not 
wet a line until October, and as my old friend 
Dr. Tidball dropped in on the second of that 
month I rigged my tackle and we spent the 
week that he remained in strenuous pursuit of 
bass with only fair results, but had a very pleas- 
ant time. After that week the winds blew strong 
and cold, so that no one could fish with any 
comfort, and for three weeks snow, rain, hail 
and heavy freezes were of almost daily occur- 
rence and kept every one from the lake. It was 
the worst October that I have experienced dur- 
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ing the eight years that I have spent vacations 
in Michigan. The civil engineers’ camp of the 
Michigan University, overlooking South Fish- 
tail Bay, presented a handsome appearance with 
its fifty to sixty tents arranged with military 
exactness about the shores, the officers’ quarters 
further up on the hillside and the cook and mess 
rooms at the top. 

There were over one hundred students present 
this season and all were busily engaged. Parties 
would survey sections and fractions, others run 
railroad lines, others make triangulations and 
others soundings about the lake, and their signal 
flags were seen in every direction. They have 
cleared all underbrush away, and from the top 
of the hill above the camp the waters of Burt 
Lake can be plainly seen, and the view of the 
eastern portion of Douglas Lake is very fine. 
Parties would obtain leave of absence and row 
to the’ hotel, and their coming was known by 


From a photograph by O. W. Smith. 


the quartettes and glees that were sung upon 
the water. They made a welcome addition to 
the hotel bonfires and dance parties. 

There were but two hotels left about the lake, 
as early in the spring fire destroyed the new 
Douglas Lake House on the eastern shore, and 
it will probably not be rebuilt. 

The famous eagles’ nest has apparently been 
deserted, as forest fires last season swept that 
portion of the woods, and the old tree was 
much damaged. The students guyed it with 
stout wire, but the birds seem to have abandoned 
it. Although remaining about the lake their 
flights denote a new home somewhere north- 
westerly, which I have not as yet definitely 
located. 

One of my pleasant trips was rowing the 
Wanderer across the lake three miles to the 
easternmost part of North Fishtail Bay and 
landing where the little trout brook flows in 
and near which is located a pleasant picnic 
ground with tables and seats in the grove, and 
which is a favorite resort for Cheboygan auto- 
mobilists, it being but fourteen miles away. 
From this point I strolled up the old road north- 
erly, starting up a number of the beautiful 
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ruffed grouse that are common about the lake, 
and finally reaching a cross road I went south- 
easterly for some distance until I struck a trail 
that led me back to the lake, and after resting 
a while on the top of one of the tables I again 
took the boat and pulled for Grapevine Point 
where I landed and spent an hour over the old 
wood road that comes out near and gathered 
a few stalks of ragged milkweed or Lactuca 
scariola, which I have found so efficacious for 
poisoning by oak or ivy when steeped and used 


as a lotion, and used on one or two occasions this - 


season. It is well for sportsmen and campers 
to take note and remember this valuable remedy 
which prevents all pustuling and cures within 
three days. 

This season I made a new trail along the 
north side of the island that will add very much 
to the pleasure of all who stroll through this 
lovely natural wooded spot, as now there are 





THREE AT A DESERTED LUMBER CAMP. 


well defined trails on either shore and make to- 
gether a fine walk of nearly two miles. Several 
of the guests went over it with me and pro- 
nounced it very beautiful. I never tire of 
tramps over the island and presume that I have 
passed over the old trail five hundred times. 

Mr. Stimson, Mr. Keegan and Mr. Fitzgerald, 
who have cottages at the upper end of the 
island, are always courteous to trail wanderers. 
In October the first two entertained at their 
cottages a stag party of friends, principally rail- 
road officials, and as the weather was fine dur- 
ing their stay they had a royal good time. 
Eugene Hamlin, a bright Ottawa Indian, was 
their fishing guide, and I know from personal 
experience that their colored cook George, 
brought from Grand Rapids, knew his business. 
It was a very genial party. 

The changing leaves during October pre- 
sented a lovely picture, as day by day the foliage 
from such a variety of trees presented different 
effects, until during the last of the month the 
heavy frosts and fierce winds stripped them of 
their last brown plumage and all but the ever- 
greens were bare. ' The family moved from the 
hotel as usual about Oct. 10 and thereafter until 
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the close of the month I was alone, the hotel 
proprietor and sole boarder, cook, dish washer 
and chambermaid combined, but I enjoyed it 
nevertheless. General McKee, from  Indian- 
apolis, and Mr. Kirkham and family were the 
only cottagers left and would occasionally drop 
in during the evenings for a game of pinochle 
or sixty-six, so that I was never lonely, for 
when alone I could read Forest AND STREAM 
or some books taken along and the time quickly 
passed. E. S. WHITAKER. 


Fishing Near San Francisco. 

SAN Francisco, Cal., Nov. 13.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The trout California 
may be regarded as being at an end now, as 
far as the taking of fish is concerned, for re- 
ports are coming from all of the streams that 
high water has put an end to the sport. Snow 
has been falling in the sierras and heavy rains 
have been the rule along the coast. The season 
has been an unusually fine one, for the moun- 
tain streams have held out remarkably well, and 
until a few days ago fine fishing was to be had. 
The Eel River has been furnishing fine sport 
of late, some fine catches of steelhead trout as 
well as salmon having been made. Some of the 
latter fish have weighed as much as fifty pounds. 

In a short time attention must be turned to 
steelhead fishing in tidewater only and to the 
taking of striped bass. 


season in 


So far this season there 
has been but little good sport with the latter 
fish, but conditions are rapidly becoming better 
and the clam slingers will soon be out in full 
The best sport so far has been had at 
Rodeo, but the fish taken there have been rather 
small in That there are large fish to be 
had, however, can be judged frem the fact that 
the market fishermen have been landing some 
unusually large ones of late. A week ago one 
the California market that 
weighed sixty-four pounds. This was taken in 
the vicinity of San Pablo. 

The stocking of trout streams throughout. the 
State is still going on and the fish car is being 
kept busy taking fry from the Sisson hatchery 
to various distributing points. Charles F. Brei- 
denstein recently placed 45,000 steelhead fry and 
5.000 silverside salmon in Lagunitas Creek for 
the California Anglers’ Association. The silver- 
side salmon have been hatched at the Brookdale 
hatchery and much is expected from this fine 
fish. The first planting in this State was made 
in the San Lorenzo River and a number have 
been taken this fall making a run up that stream. 
Tulare and Fresno counties have been receiving 
some large shipments of trout fry, and in San 
3ernardino county twenty creeks will be stocked. 


As ee. 


force. 


size. 


was exhibited in 


Winter Bass Fishing. 
Rareicu, N. C., Nov. 13.—Editor Forest and 


Stream: The fishing on the North Carolina 
coast and in the sounds continues to be very 
fine, indeed. Record catches of certain kinds 


of fish have been made at Beaufort, where fish- 
ing will go on throughout the winter. The mul- 
lets and fatbacks, or menhaden, have been more 
abundant there than ever before since fishing on 
any extensive scale has been carried on, and 
enormous quantities of Spanish mackerel and 
trout have been shipped north. In most of the 
up-country the streams have been continuously 


low and clear, and in these and in the ponds 
there has been good black bass fishing. In New 
River, in Onslow county, which ordinarily is 
fresh water most of the distance to the sea, 
there has been so little fresh water that the 
bass have been driven far up into the small 
streams, while salt water fish have come where 
usually the water is fresh and have been taken 
in large numbers. 

1 have referred to the delightful opportunities 
which New River affords for shooting and fish- 
ing. This stream is entirely in Onslow county 
and is only thirty miles long, but there is an- 
other New River which is an estuary of Pam- 
lico Sound. This sound is on the line of the 
great inland waterway which is now being so 
rapidly provided for. It is in a subtropical re- 
gion where winter life is delightful to the last 
degree. Frep A. OLps. 


, Milwaukee Casting Club. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 19.—Editor Forest and 
Siream; Following are the averages of the 
twelve members who qualified for M. C. C. but- 
tons this season. Members will receive buttons 
within the next few weeks: 

1909 AVERAGE. 


General. %-ounce. 4-ounce. 





ee eer 98.15 98.25 98.05 
EE obs cchesiasine 98.14 98.20 
A. F. Bingenheimer.......... 98.06 98.25 
Fe) Ga IR nixed cneceneeke $7.94 97.91 
i Se. oe scxeceheuks 97.71 § 97.89 
Saf REG pebshhswh sb taree> 97.69 97.60 97.78 
yee  &é See ee 97.59 97.50 97.69 
i eer, 97.49 97.38 97.60 
Gus Schoenlaub .............. 97.09 | 77 
C. M. Vandenberyg........... 96.56 96.90 96.23 
Di, PR ct bits keeeewese 95.18 See —- sense 
CM gp ee eee 95.32 95.49 95.15 


General average for the season won by M. A. 
Peck; second, A, L. Stolz; third, A. F. Bingen- 
heimer. 

Haif-ounce average won by M. A. Beck; sec- 
ond, A. L. Stolz; third, H. C. Mullen. 

Quarter-ounce average won by A. F. Bingen- 
heimer; second, A. L. Stolz; third, M. A. Beck. 

A. L. Stoiz, Sec’y. 





Recent Publications. 


Fisn Stories, by Charles F. Holder and David 
Starr Jordan. Cloth, 336 pages; illustrated, 
$1.75 net. New York, Henry Holt & Co. 

Partly scientific, partly humorous, wholly 
amusing, this effort of two of our most famous 
anglers is worthy of a place on the shelf of every 
fisher, though that shelf be less than five feet 
wide. Prof. Holder we know as a writer of 
both fiction and fact; Prof. Jordan we think of 
as one who has added a vast store to our knowl- 
edge of the fishes. Therefore, when two such 
minds are united in the production of a book, 
it is worth while. 

There is an ancient yarn that two scientists, 
walking along the Potomac, found an old darky 
fishing and engaged in conversation with him. 
One of them told him of a curious nest- 
building fish of a foreign land, and he, believ- 
ing his reputation was at stake, related a mar- 
velous tale of a catfish he said he had trained 
to live ashore. The scientist then told of still 
more remarkable habits of certain tree-climbing 
fishes, whereupon the old man, outdone? picked 
up half-a-brick and threatened bodily injury to 
the man if they “pestered him” further. To- 
day that catfish story, adapted to the trout and 
the locality, is told by a Maine boniface, who 


- 


is credited with having invented it. All of which 
proves that bona fide fish yarns, and recitals of 
facts concerning some fishes may well be given 
collectively under one cover, for as its authors 
say, truth regarding some of the fishes is 
stranger than fiction. 

Some of the chapters originally appeared in 
Forest AND STREAM. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent. Some are in colors, others are from 
photographs. 


Sea Trout. 


St. Joun’s, N. F., Nov. 16.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The following advertisement is, I 
imagine, uncommon; probably nowhere else in 
the world is such a thing possible. The Har- 
mony brings them from the Moravian settle- 
ment and they are sold for the benefit of the 
mission : 


AUCTION 


TO-MORROW, WEDNESDAY, 


the 29th inst., at 12 o’clock, 
at the Premises of 


Messrs. C. F. Bennett & Co. 


230 BARRELS RED TROUT. 

217 BARRELS RED AND WHITE TROUT. 

155 BARRELS WHITE TROUT. 

54 BARRELS SMALL TROUT. 

756 BARRELS TROUT. 

400 PAIRS SKIN BOOTS. 

Landed ex SS. “Harmony,” from the Moravian 

Settlements, 


‘ 
A. S. RENDELL & CO., Brokers. 


The ship has made another trip since, but I 
regret that I have mislaid the auction notice. A 
large lot of trout were advertised on the sec- 
ond, but not as great as the one I send herewith. 

W. J. Carro_t. 


The Fisherman’s Dream. 


UNpER a bank where the alder dips 
Daintily into the river, 

Deep and cool is an amber pool, 
Where the sunbeams glint and quiver. 


Above the swirl is a mossy stone, 
With a little calm below it, 

Where many a fly goes sailing by 
And all the troutlets know it. 


And many another beautiful thing, 
To human ken a mystery, 

Whose ways unclose not even to those 
Who write on natural history, 


Here let us watch. What a haunted spot 
For a poet or for a dreamer!—a 

Lover of things with scales or wings, 
From fario down to ephemera. 


What is this dancing over the fern, 
Delicate, light and airy? 

Is it a willow-down, or a young March-brown, 
Or a real live water fairy? 


Poising a moment on gossamer wings, 
Floating out over the river, 

Till she reaches the cool and amber pool 
Where the sunbeams gift and quiver— 


Fluttering softly down like bloom 
From the thorn when the breezes blow it, 
She touches the curl of the water swirl, 
And floats to the calm below it. 


A splash!—She is gone!—and the water breaks 
In silver rings around her, ; 
And you rub your eyes—‘‘What a splendid rise, 
I’ll bet he’s a good two-pounder!” 
—W. E. Frost in the Scottish Field. 

















Plans of Sir Thomas Lipton. 


Str Tuomas Lipton left for home last week 


on the steamship Lusitania, He left rather 
earlier than he expected, but expressed himself 
as satisfied with his trip and sure that when he 
sent his challenge for another race for the 
America’s Cup it would be accepted. Just be- 
fore the steamer sailed, he said, “I shall have 
a challenge sent for a race for the America’s Cup 
early next year. It will ask for a race to be 
sailed in 1911, and this statement I make with- 
out any qualifications. I am satisfied that the 
New York Y. C. will consider my challenge 
fairly, and I think that it will agree to meet 
me with a yacht of safe and sane type. Since 
I have been in this country, I have met several 
of the leading yachtsmen here, and we have 
talked cup matters, and from what they have 
said, I feel certain that a race will be arranged.” 

Sir Thomas has already commissioned Fife 
to design a yacht to be the challenger. It is a 
vessel of the 88-rating class, which, if the rules 
of the club are strictly in force, will be the 
largest yacht that can be built to compete for 
the cup. 

While Sir Thomas seems confident that the 
club will accept his challenge, there is some 
doubt in yachting circles about this. Some 
yachtsmen think that the club would agree to 
let the cup yachts be measured by the club rule, 
but they think that the club will insist that the 
yachts measure 90 feet on the waterline and not 
be limited to the 88 class rating. In figuring 
out the workings of the rule this makes quite 
a difference, and even Reliance would be eligible 
under this arrangement, although she would be 
heavily penalized for excess of draft, sail area 
and lose on the displacement. It might be 
shown that even with these penalities she could 
do well against a much smaller yacht. 


Maumee River Y. C. Officers. 


Tue recently elected officers of the Maumee 
River Y. C. are: Commodore, N. S. Larsen; 
Vice-Commodore, Phil. W. Spenker; Rear- 
Commodore, Frank H. Butler; Recording Sec- 
retary, George M. McInnes; Financial Secre- 
tary, A. R. Perry. 

R. M. Starr was elected delegate to the Inter- 
Lake Yachting Association, and George M. Mc- 
Innes, alternate. Under the new rules Com- 
modore Larsen will appoint the fleet captain, 
sail and power boat regatta committees, enter- 
tainment and house committees. 

The cruising yawl Kemah will be the flagship 
of the club the coming year; the power boat 
Falcon will carry the flag of the vice-commo- 
dore, and the power boat Inez will be the yacht 
of the rear-commodore. 

The re-elected officers will be installed Dec. 
7, on which occasion there will be an open 
meeting and entertainment. 

The annual reports of the officers show that 
the club has just completed a very prosperous 
year. At the beginning of the year the club 
leased commodious rooms in the Dodge Build- 
ing, Madison avenue and Erie street, and spent 
several hundred dollars in the purchase of up- 
to-date furniture, including two pool tables. 
To do this it was necessary for the club to go 
in debt, as all its savings had been swamped in 
the Broadway bank failure. Under the careful 


management of the board of directors, of which - 


Morgan S. Reed is president, the club has paid 
every dollar of its indebtedness and starts the 
new year with an absolutely clean. slate. The 
financial reports will be made at the annual 
meeting of the Maumee River Y. C. company 
early in January. 

Owners of the 16-foot racing craft compris- 
ing the Toledo fleet, expect to go before the 
annual meeting of the Inter-Lake Yachting As- 


sociation with a petition for a rule against pot- 
leading. It is said that the owners of this class 
of boats are unanimous in their sentiment 
against this practice, believing that it is a detri- 
ment to the sport. Owners of 16-footers at 
Cleveland and Detroit will be asked to co- 
operate. “Pot-leading is a disagreeable job, and 
last season some of my crew refused to take a 
hand in the work,” said a boat owner. “If it 
is prohibited, all contestants will be exactly 
on the same footing as if the pot-leading prac- 
tice were allowed to prevail.” 


New Boats by C. D. Mower. 


Cuartes D. Mower, who designed the 
Sonder class yacht Joyette, winner of the Presi- 
dent Taft cup off Marblehead last summer, has 
designed several new boats to be built this 
winter, and is very busy just now designing 
others that so far have not gone beyond the 
paper stage, but which have fair chances of 
materializing. He has designed a new Sonder 
boat for George C. Thomas, Jr., who this year 
sailed Bessie on Buzzard’s Bay and later oft 
Marblehead. Mr. Thomas was very enthusiastic 
about this class and declared at the close of the 
season that he and several others would have 
new yachts before next season, and his new 
craft is being built by Sheppard, of Essington. 
Sheppard is also building a small auxiliary cat- 
boat for Charles Longstreth, of Philadelphia, 
for use this winter at Jekyl Island. 

A class of one-design yachts has been de- 
signed by Mr. Mower for use next season by 
the members of the summer colony of Fisher’s 
Island. These boats are being built by H. B. 
Nevins at City Island. In all seven are to be 
built. They are to be 24 feet over all, 15 feet on 
the waterline and 18 inches draft. The sail 
plan will be comparatively small, and the yachts 
will have knockabout rigs. They will carry in- 
side ballast and be fitted with air tanks of 
sufficient capacity to float them in case of 
accident. 

A 40-foot power boat for E. G. Schmiedell, 
of San Francisco, for use on Lake Lahoe, Cali- 
fornia, and a 35-foot auxiliary sloop for a yachts- 
man of Shanghai have been designed by Mr. 
Mower, and he is now at work on a 70-foot 
cruising power boat for a New York yachts- 
man, which will be built at a yard near this city. 





Challenge Cup for Lower Bay. 


It is very probable that the cup offered 
through the Crescent Athletic Club, to boom 
vacht racing on the Lower Bay, will be offered 
for the Class S yachts. The conditions to 
govern this cup have not yet been framed, but 
the committee is at work on them, and they 
will be announced as soon as possible. 

In Class S there are now more than thirty 
yachts in these waters. Down the Lower Bay 
there are seven. The Manchester Bay Y. C. 
has a class of five. There are the twelve Jewel 
S class, which will be. increased next season, 
and the Larchmont Y. C. is to have an S class, 
so that with the new boats there should be be- 
tween thirty and forty of these yachts. 

It has been suggested that the new challenge 
cup be offered for a series of three races to be 
sailed toward the end of the season on the 
Lower Bay. The yacht scoring the most 
points in the series will win a leg on the cup, 
and it must be won by the same owner three 
times to become his property. The cup is a 
valuable one, worth more than $1,000, which is 
just about the price of a new boat, so that it is 
too big a trophy to be offered for one season’s 
racing. The Crescent Club in the event of these 
conditions being adopted will give a prize each 
year to the winner of the series. 

Already there have been assurances that ii 


the cup is offered for this class yacht, that race 
on the Sound during the season will go to the 
Lower Bay to compete for this rich prize. The 
conditions to govern this cup will be announced 
as soon as they are definitely agreed upon. 


Palm Beach Motor Boat Races. 


THE sixth annual regatta of the Palm Beach 
Power Boat Association will be held on Lake 
Worth on March 15, 16, 17 and 18. Many 
special prizes are offered for the different class 
races, and as the plans are being announced 
early, it is expected that many of the crack 
racers and cruisers and some new boats will 
be taken to Florida. There will be seven races 
and the best will be the Palm Beach Grand Prize, 
worth $2,500 in gold. An owner winning the 
race twice obtains possession of the prize, in 
addition to the entrance fees of $50 for each 
boat, and 3 per cent. interest on the original 
prize, which increases its value $75 each year 
that it is in competition. Each year the winner 
will receive a suitable silver cup. . 

The Palm Beach cup, valued at $500, is for 
the best speed record, and a third prize also 
worth $500, known as the Association cup, is 
for yachts designed and built in Florida. 

Boats that cannot make 12 miles an hour will 
not be allowed to compete for these prizes. 
Entrants for the Grand Prize will be disquali- 
fied unless they reach the Royal Poinciana 
Basin on or before March 6, and these will 
have to show a minimum speed of 20 miles an 
hour for the entire course. 

The. seven races have been classified as fol- 
lows: Class A, all boats; Class B, 32 feet 
waterline and under; Class C, 32 feet waterline 
and over; Class BC, all boats on load waterline 
measurement; -~Class D, 17 miles an hour and 
under; Class E, 17 Miles an hour and over; 
Class DE, all speed boats. 





To Improve Pawtuxet Cove. 


YACHTSMEN and boat owners of Pawtuxet are 
after a part of the $500,000, which the voters of 
the State decided at the last election should go 
toward the improvement of Rhode Island har- 
bors. At the meeting of the Pawtuxet Motor 
Boat Club, Commodore Arthur E. Rhodes ap- 
pointed Rear-Commodore Raymond E. Crans- 
ton, Albert J. Drownsfield and W. H. Kimball 
as a committee to take steps toward obtaining 
a part of the fund for Pawtuxet cove. 

Several of the members expressed themselves 
emphatically upon the matter, and asserted that 
it is time that the cove should rid itself of its 
reputation as a mud hole. The list of yachts 
and motor boats that have come to grief on the 
rocks or in the mud at the entrance to the 
cove, includes almost every boat attached to 
the club. 

The club decided to circulate petitions among 
the yachtsthen in the State, and to present 
them later to the General Assembly. Repre- 
sentatives of the club will appear also at any 
legislative hearings on the subject which may 
bé held by the committee appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


Canal Through Point Judith, 


SurRvEys are almost completed on a canal 
from Point Judith to Little Narragansett Bay, 
throvgh a series of ponds along the Rhode 
Island coast. This route is designed primarily 
for the accommodation of power boats and 
other small craft, and would obviate such going 
around Point Judith in stormy weather. There 
is no certainty yet when dredging will begin, 
but the surveyors are of the opinion that it will 
probably be a matter of two or three years yet 
before the new waterway is built. 
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New Fast Cruising Motor Boat. 


Cox & STEvENS, of this city, have just placed 
an order with Geo. Lawley & Son Corp., South 
Boston, Mass., for the construction of a large 
fast twin-screw motor boat that will be de- 
livered to her owner on April 1. This boat will 
attract considerable attention from the fact, that 
although she is of high speed, she has excellent 
accommodations for the owner and guests. 
Her dimensions are: Length over all, 98 feet; 
beam, 15 feet; draft, 4 feet 6 inches. These 
dimensions were adhered to for the reason that 
the owner wished to be able to navigate the 
Erie and Champlain canals, as the boat would 
be largely used on the St. Lawrence River. 
The motive power consists of two 6-cylinder, 
125-horsepower Standard motors, air starting 
and reversing. As a speed of not less than 16 
miles an hour was desired, it was decided to 
adhere to a modified torpedo boat hull, and 
having a raking stem and wide stern without, 
however, the sharp corner at the waterline, 
which has been found objectionable in a seaway. 
The boat is to be built in the most expensive 
manner throughout, so as to reduce weight 
without sacrificing strength. The planking will 
be in two thicknesses, the outer of yellow pine, 
the inner of cedar, frames to be of oak, also 
the deadwood and keel. The fastenings are to 
be entirely copper and composition, so that the 
boat may be sheathed if required for use in 
Southern waters. 

The design shows an extremely smart look- 
ing craft, with large ventilating stack, through 
which the engine exhausts pass, a long deck- 
house containing. dining room and galley, which 
has been depressed below the deck line, so as 
to reduce its apparent height, while retaining 
full headroom below. The deckhouse will be of 
teak, also the rails, bridge, skylights, companion- 
ways, coamings, side ladders and all deck bright 
work. The boat is flush deck throughout, hav- 
ing a small trunk over the after stateroom, 
which will be used as a seat. Aft of this trunk 
is a cockpit to protect guests from the weather 
when it is necessary. 

Particular attention has been paid to securing 
good liberal accommodations below for the 
owner and his guests. At the after end of the 
boat is a double stateroom full width of the 
boat, having two built-in berths with drawers 
underneath for stowage, two wardrobes, and 
large bureau with plate glass mirror over it. 
The companionway to the after quarters comes 
down from the deck just forward of this room, 
landing a passage, on the starboard side of 
which is a maid’s room, containing bureau, 
berth and wash basin, and on the port side is 
a large bathroom with tiled floor. This passage 
also leads forward to a second large double 
stateroom full width having a berth on the port 
side, and on the starboard side a sofa that can 
be arranged for a berth when required. This 
room also has two wardrobes, a bureau with 
plate glass mirror and two seats that are used 
as shoe boxes, and over each one of these a 
small bookcase. Forward of this room again 
comes the engine room containing in addition 
to the propelling machinery a large electric 
lighting plant, capable of lighting the boat 
throughout, including a searchlight, also stor- 
age batteries of ample capacity, the necessary 
and usual lockers and shelves for stowing en- 
gine room gear and a transom that may be 
used as a berth for the engineer when desired. 
At the forward end are situated gasolene tanks, 
three in number, of a total capacity of 1,600 
gallons. These tanks are made of extremely 
heavy copper, so as to avoid all danger of 
leakage and rest on a drip-pan having scuppers 
discharging overboard. The ventilation in this 
room is extremely good, on account of the 
large stack overhead, a skylight and also the 
added draft caused by two cowls discharging 
fresh air into the bilge. Forward of the engine 
compartment is a third large stateroom full 
width of the boat arranged in the same manner 
as the after stateroom, communicating on the 
starboard side with a bathroom fitted out in 
the same way as that in the after portion of the 
boat. From this stateroom a stairway leads on 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


PLANS OF SONDER YACHT JOYETTE—WINNER OF THE 


the port side directly to a passage communi- 
cating with the dining room in the deckhouse, 
so that the owner may pass from his quarters 
to the dining room without coming outside. 
Forward of the bathroom and stateroom below 
comes a mess room for the crew, a portion oi 
which is reserved for a large ice-box and place 
for galley stores, as well as a stowage room 
for the owner’s extra luggage, in this room be- 
ing sleeping accommodations for the cook and 
steward. Forward of this space again comes on 
the starboard side a stateroom for the captain 
with desk, bureau and wash basin, and on the 
port side a smaller stateroom for the engineer, 
and beyond these rooms is a forecastle having 
accommodation for three men and pipe berths, 
their toilet arrangement being forward of their 
room and separated from it by a bulkhead. 

The deckhouse is long and low, and has been 
kept as wide as possible, so as to secure a large 
dining room capable of seating at least twelve 
persons. On the port side from this room a 
stairway leads down to the owner’s quarters 
below, and on the starboard side is a lobby 
from which the main entrance to the dining 
room is secured, this lobby also being*con- 
nected with the pantry and the galley, which 
are at the after end of the deckhouse and have 
a communicating hatch to the storeroom be- 
low, so that stores could be drawn as required 
from the storeroom. 

The finish in the owner’s and guests’ quarters 
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PRESIDENT TAFT CUP—-DESIGNED BY C. D. MOWER. 


throughout will be very simple but rich. All 
the doors, berth fronts, bureaus, pilasters, chair 
boards and general trim are to be of Flemish 
oak, while the bulkheads, the deck overhead 
and the sides of the boat are to be paneled 
handsomely and finished in white, so as to make 
the rooms lighter and more airy in appearance. 
The deckhouse having large windows, does not 
require the same treatment, and will be finished 
entirely in Flemish oak, the color scheme of the 
furnishings in this room being green, while in 
the quarters below green and red will be used 
in the various rooms. 


Long Island Sound Officers. 


It is said that Stuyvesant Wainwright, of the 
American Y. C., will be the next president, and 
James W. Alker the next secretary of the Yacht 
Racing Association of Long Island Sound. 
President W. Butler Duncan, Jr., and Secretary 
Charles P. Tower have declined a renomination, 
and the committee has had to look for new men 
to fill their places. In the two selected they 
have made excellent choices. Both are en- 
thusiastic yachtsmen, fully alive to the require- 
ments of the sport, and able to help keep racing 
on the Sound up to the high plane that it has 
reached. 


The Forest anp STREAM may be obtained from any 
newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to supply you 
regularly. 
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Society of Naval Architects Meeting. 


At the annual meeting of the Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, held 
last week at the Engineering Societies’ Build- 
ing, Stephen Taylor was elected president. The 
vice-presidents elected by the Council were: 
For term expiring Dec. 31, 1915, Jacob W. 
Miller, vice-president, Cape Cod Canal Con- 
struction Co., 23 Nassau street, N. Y.; George 
W. Melville, Read Admiral, U. S. N. retired, 
ex-Engineer-in-Chief, U. S. Navy, 532 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia. 

The society by its ballots elected as Members 
of Council (for term expiring Dec. 31, 1912)— 
William J. Baxter, Naval Constructor, U. S. N., 
Navy Yard, New York; George W. Dickie, 
naval architect and engineer, 24 California 
street, San Frdancisco, Cal.; W. D. Forbes, 
president, W. D. Forbes Co., New London, 
Conn.; Andrew Fletcher, president, North River 
jron Works, Hoboken, N. J.; Henry A. 
Magoun, vice-president, New York Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Camden, N. J.; Lewis Nixon, No. 30 
Church street, N. Y. 

Associate Members of Council (for term ex- 
piring Dec. 31, 1912)—John S. Hyde, president, 
sath Iron Works, Bath, Me.; Calvin B. Orcutt, 
president, Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Co., 30 Church street, N. Y. 

The society, according to the report of Sec- 
retary-Treasurer William J. Baxter, has 795 
niembers, which is an increase of thirty for the 
vear. These are divided as follows: Members 
479, associates 236, juniors 76, life members 5, 
liie associates 4, honorary members 1, honorary 
associates 3. 

One of the papers read at the meeting which 
will be of more than ordinary interest to yachts- 
men was “The Producer Gas Boat Marenging,” 
by H. L. Aldrich, a member of the Council. 
This was as follows: 

During the past ten or twelve years I have 
received at frequent intervals letters asking 
what kind of motors could be used on boats 
that would be efficient and economical from a 
commercial point of view, and be free from the 
dangers that accompany the careless handling 
of gasolene. 

At one time it did seem as though the 
kerosene or crude oil engine might fulfil the re- 
quirements, but neither of them has reached the 
economy of producer gas plants. 

When producer gas came to the fore for 
marine purposes I endeavored to persuade dif- 
ferent builders of boats, as well as engine build- 
ers, and builders of stationary producer gas 
plants to make a test of it. For some reason, 
due to 2 great extent to the indifference of 
builders of producer gas plants, no one would 
undertake to experiment, so it was left for me 
either to do the experimenting myself, or drop 
the matter. As a result, I brought out the 
motor boat Marenging, which was put into the 
water in May, 1go9. 

The boat was built to develop a principle, and 
many refinements were neglected which, per- 
haps, ought to have been regarded. For in- 
stance, the engine ought to have been designed 
for the specific purpose of using gas twenty- 
five to thirty per cent. leaner than that pro- 
duced from gasolene. But, by using a stock 
engine, I had in mind benefits which might 
accrue to owners of fishing boats, oyster boats, 
large motor boats and other such craft which 
already were propelled by internal combustion 
engines, and which could be changed to use 
producer gas in case it were demonstrated that 
this gas was a commercial success. 

I used a heavy duty four-cylinder, four-cycle 
engine, such as is sold in the regular market. 
lhe cylinders have 54-inch bore and 6-inch 
stroke. Following are some of the changes 
necessitated because of using producer gas in- 
stead of gasolene. 

Compression was increased to about 90 
pounds per square inch. 

A receptacle, or enlarged pipe. was provided 
as near as possible to the mixture control 
valves as a reservoir for gas. This receptacle 
has a volume equal to at least twice the piston 
Cisplacement of any one cylinder. 


The ignition was changed to the low tension, 
make-and-break. 

A small pump was provided for supplying the 
cooling and scrubbing water for the producer. 
This pump has a capacity of 7% gallons a 
minute at a pressure of about 25 pounds per 
square inch. 

The valves were made 2 inches in diameter 
and have a lift of from %-inch to %-inch. The 
inlet pipes were made 2 inches in diameter and 
lead into a 3-inch Y. 

For convenience’s sake, as well as to econo- 
mize space in the engineroom, the scrubber was 
put on the top of the cabin. This necessitated 
a little more lift of water on the part of the 
pump to scrub and cool the gas. On the other 
hand, it gave an advantage in a gravity dis- 
charge of water. 

The principal dimensions of the boat are as 
follows: 


Length— 
NRE hao c ac ccoke seas accwcss Ae 
ie WRRRETTIBG. ss ooo ccc cc cae ces: See Com 
te nn us View cksaweceenanoees oft. 
NOR 6 ack cccss cewecdeascss Sr Gm 
Freeboard at lowest point of sheer.... 2ft. gin. 
PUR ig Se oars wae wos bien cele eames 6in. 


The forward part of the boat is taken up 
entirely by the main cabin, the design of which 
is a compromise between the old-style full glass 
cabin and the newer type of hunting cabin. 
The trunk of the cabin, which extends a 
moderate height above the deck, is composed 
entirely of heavy plate-glass sashes, which can 
be dropped down for the purposes of ventila- 
tion. These sashes are water-tight. The boat 
loses nothing in seaworthiness by this arrange- 
ment, whereas the additional comforts of plenty 
of light and good ventilation are secured. The 
main cabin, including an extension of 2 feet 
below the forward deck, to afford two full sleep- 
ing length, is 13 feet long. Wide seats, suitable 
for bunks, are built on each side of the cabin, 
with lockers underneath, accessible by means 
of lids on the top and hinged doors on the side. 
Both the interior and exterior of the cabin 
are finished in Honduras mahogany, the interior 
being built up of panel work cut from the solid 
wood. 

Aft of the main cabin are the engineroom. 
galley, and toilet. The engineroom and galley 
are 9 feet long and toilet 5 feet long. Full- 
length wardrobes are built into the forward 
engineroom bulkhead. Besides the power plant, 
the engineroom contains the necessary lockers, 
etc., for tools, oil cans and accessories. The 
galley is fitted with a stand for a stove, and 
the space on top of the stand and behind it is 
sheathed with copper. Below the stand there 
are commodious cupboards for stores. Aft of 
the engineroom is the cockpit, which includes 
the bridge 8 feet 6 inches long. The floor of the 
cockpit is raised to a height above the water- 
line to permit self-bailing. ‘It is slightly 
crowned and pitched to drain through scupper 


holes in forward corners. The floor is sup-. 


ported by stanchions to make it thoroughly 
rigid and solid. Underneath it considerable 
storage room. A cushioned locker extends 
across the after end of the cockpit, while the 
bridge is located just aft the house. 

Power is furnished by a producer gas plant. 
consisting of a single-section gas generator and 
the engine already briefly described. 

The producer is 24 inches in diameter and 
4 feet high. The shell it made of truck steel 
and is lined with firebrick lining, at the bottom 
of which is attached a shaking grate. available 
through a cleaning and ash-pit door for the in- 
spection of the fire and the removal of ashes. 
The fuel is charged into the producer through 
an automatic vestibuled charging hopper. so 
arranged as to preclude the possibility of the 
admission of air to the upper zone of the pro- 
ducer. The hot gas is taken off at the top of 
the producer through a special three-way valve, 
having one common connection with the pro- 
ducer, joined on one side with a purge stack 
and on the other side with a connection leading 
to the Monel metal gas scrubber. on the deck- 
house over the engineroom. This scrubber is 
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Canoe and Boat Building. 


A Complete Manual for Amateurs. Containing plain 
and comprehensive directions for the construction of 
canoes, rowing and sailing boats and hunting craft. By 
W. P. Stephens. Cloth. Seventh and enlarged edition. 
264 pages. Numerous illustrations and fifty plates in 
envelope. Price, $2.00. 
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Hints and Points for Sportsmen, 


Compiled by “Seneca.” Cloth. Illustrated, 244 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 


This compilation comprises six hundred odd _ hints, 


’ helps, kinks, wrinkles, points and suggestions for the 


shooter, the fisherman, the dog owner, the yachtsman, 
the canoeist, the camper, the outer; in short, for the 
field sportsman in all the varied phases of his activity. 
“Hints and Points” has proved one of the most prac 


tically useful works of reference in the sportsman’s 
library. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Forest anp Stream is the recognized medium of 
entertainment, instruction and information between Amer- 
ican sportsmen. The editors invite communications on 
the subjects to which its pages are devoted. Anonymous 
communications will not be regarded. The editors are 
not responsible for the views of correspondents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


_Subscriptions may begin at any time. Terms: For 
single copies, $3 per year; $1.50 for six months, Rates 
for clubs of annual subscribers: 


Three Copies, $7.50. Five Copies, $12. 


Remit by express money-order, registered letter, money- 
order or draft, payable to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Company. he, paper may be obtained of news- 
dealers throughout the United States, Canada and Great 
Bekele. Canadian subscriptions, $4.00 a year, $2.00 for six 
months. . 

Foreign Subscriptions and Sales Agents—London: 
Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane; Sampson, Low & Co. 
Paris: Brentano’s. Foreign terms: $4.50 per year; $2.26 
for six months, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Inside pages, 16 cents per agate line. Special rates 
for. three, six and twelve months. Eight words to the 
line, fourteen lines to one inch. Advertisements should 
be received by Saturday previous to issue in which 
they are to be inserted. Transient advertisements must 
invariably be accompanied by the money, or they wiil 
not be inserted. Reading notices, seventy-five cents per 
aw advertisements of an approved character ia- 
serted. 


Display Classified Advertising. 


Hotels, Summer and Winter Resorts, Instruction, 
Schools, Colleges, etc. Railroad and Steamship Time 
Tables. Real Estate For Sale and To Let. Seeds and 
Shrubs, Taxidermists. The Kennel. Dogs, etc. Wants 
and Exchanges. Per agate line, per insertion, 13 cents, 
Three months and over, 10 cents per line. 


Solid Classified Advertising. 


For Sale. Kennel. Property For Sale. Real Estate 
For Sale or To Let. Wants and Exchanges. Per agate 
line, 10 cents. Absolutely no display. No advertisement 
of less than three lines ecenpeel. Cash must in every 
case accompany order. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
127 Franklin St., New York. 
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12 inches in diameter and 6 feet long, weighing 
60 pounds. In the scrubber the gas is passed 
through numerous sprays of water, which cool 
it and cleanse it of all dirt and soot, and pre- 
pare it for its proper use in the engine. The 
gas leaves the scrubber at the after end 
through a lower connection, and passes directly 
to a gas and air-mixing valve which is substi- 
tuted for the ordinary carburetter. This valve 
is arranged for the proper control of the mix- 
ture of gas and air, and also acts as a throttle 
in order to give the desired speed to the 
engine. ’ 

The operation of the plant is, briefly, as fol- 
lows: A fire is kindled on the grate, and coal 
is charged into the top of the producer until the 
fire is of a proper depth for correct gas making. 
When hurried starting is desired, a fan, which 
is located in the locker on the starboard side 
of the boat, is operated by hand. The air leav- 
ing this fan enters the producer underneath the 
grate, passes up through the fire, and the pro- 
ducts escape through the purge pipe until the 
fuel is heated to the proper gas-making temper- 
ature, when the purge valve is closed and com- 
munication made with the gas scrubber. A 
small vent pipe near the engine is then opened 
to the atmosphere, and the fan turned until 
gas appears at this vent. This fan is only used 
in starting the producer, and as soon as the 
engine is under way the operation of the fan 
ceases. 

The fuel used is anthracite coal of pea or 
buckwheat size, although either charcoal or 
coke could be used. During operating periods 
the fuel is charged into the producer, and the 
grate is agitated in order to shake down the 
ashes at intervals of from one to two hours. 
After the boat is docked, or has been moored, 
and the engine is shut down, the purge valve 
is put into communication with the purge pipe, 
the grate is shaken, and the ashes, after being 
wet down, are removed from the ash-pit. The 





PRODUCER GAS PLANT ON. YACHT. 


producer is then replenished with fuel, and the 
fire left in a stand-by condition for an indefinite 
period. After a twenty-four hour shut-down, 
only fifteen minutes or so blasting with the fan 
is necessary to bring the fire up to the proper 
gas-making temperature for operating the 
engine. 

The gas generated is uniform in character. 
and there has been no trouble with preignitions. 
The temperatures obtained in the cylinders are 
not so high as with gasolene. 

During the season just past the boat made a 
little over 3,000 miles. In making this mileage 
there has never been, to my knowledge, a single 
instance where the gas producer has fallen down 
on its duty. The engine has worked along hour 
after hour, and day after day, keeping up from 
400 to 425 revolutions, and there has been nc 
trouble in keeping up the supply of gas. After 
making about 2,500 miles, the engine was taken 
apart and carefully examined to see if it was 
worn, and also to see if there was a deposit of 
any kind in the cylinders or the pipes, but no 
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deposit of any kind whatever was found, show- 
ing that the scrubber thoroughly cleansed the 
gas. Many long runs were made to test the 
working powers of the plant, and care was taken 
in weighing all the coal used, so that there 
should be no mistake as to the main question 
at issue—that of economy. Making allowance 
for frequent stops and for banking the fires 
over night and for a period of several days, it 
was demonstrated that this boat could cover 
nearly 900 miles on a ton of anthracite coal at 
a speed of about 8 miles an hour. 

Probably the best test given the boat was 
when a no-stop run was made from the foot 
of West 92d street, New York city, to Albany 
and return, a distance of 275 miles. The time 
consumed in making this trip was considerably 
more than it should have been, owing to diffi- 
culties in navigating at night and tangling up 
the propeller on several occasions with eel 
grass and other weeds. Many hours were lost 
in hunting for the channel during the night 
and in removing the weeds which fouled the 
propeller several times. As a matter of fact, 
the engine was stopped once on this trip, but 
that was simply to see if the slow speed was 
caused by the propeller or the engine. 

Following is a summary of the trip: 

July 9, 4:48 p. m.—Started from the foot cf 
West o2d street. 

July 10, 3:30 Pp. M.—Arrived at first bridge, 
Albany. 

July 11, 10:15 a. M.—Arrived at the foot of 
West oad street. 


IO ice cee ano snxinchy sha kenehenseeeaee 275 
Pounds coal burned to Albany.................00000 351 
Pounds coal burned to New York.................+0+5 285 
Total pounds coal burned for trip..................... 636 
RS ey EE ab bine abuse sknansens th satunteure 22h. 44m. 
Re eT OE. cScipna past pwede snesakianeene 18h. 43m. 


Te NS ery eee 41h, 25m. 
Pounds of coal burned per mile to Albany........... 

Pounds of coal burned per mile to New York. 
Pounds of coal burned per mile entire trip... 
Pounds of coal burned per hour to Albany.... 
Pounds of coal burned per hour to New York. 
Pounds of coal burned per hour entire trip 





Because of its steadily increasing cost, gaso- 
lene is out of the question for large boats used 
commercially, and as regards the danger of 
gasolene I will say nothing. On the other 
hand, it seems as though producer gas is a 
power that can be used on either commercial 
or pleasure craft which have plants up to per- 
haps 500 horsepower, and give not only great 
efficiency and economy, but assure safety. 

Gasolene can seldom be purchased at as low 
a price as 15 cents a gallon, yet at that price 
it costs nearly ten times as much as producer 
gas does per given horsepower. 

Probably steam costs two or three times as 
much as producer would cost in the average 
small tugboat. — 

The engine, complete with clutch, shaft, pro- 
peller and fittings, weighs about 1,650 pounds. 
The gas-generating plant, complete with pro- 
ducer, scrubber, fan, purge valve, pipe, fire 
tools and fittings, weighs about 1,000 pounds, a 
total of 2,650 pounds. 








Pacific Coast Yachting. 


San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 12.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: ‘The yachting season on San Fran- 
cisco Bay has closed for this year, and with but 
few exceptions the racers are now anchored in 
their winter quarters, where they will remain 
for the next four or five months. The closing 
days of the season were marked with the usual 
ceremonies and festivities. A week ago the 
yachtsmen enjoyed the final cruise of the sea- 
son in the channel, and just recently the Cor- 
inthian Club held its final sail, and the bridge 
which connects Tiburon and Belvidere was 
opened and the boats towed in and anchored. 
At the final cruise of this club the class flags 
for the annual regatta were distributed. This 
season this event was held in conjunction with 
the race for the Hammersmith trophy. Yankee 
was awarded the flag for the 44-foot class, be- 
ing the only boat that was entered. Presto 
took first prize and Meteor second in the 36- 
foot class. Freda won the first honors in the 
30-foot class, with Neptune second. Ruby took 
first honors in the 20-foot class, with Pronto 
second. In the 25-foot class there were no 
entries. While the season just closed has been 
a very successful one, it has not been as active 
as some in past years. Many of the most 
important races were scheduled for days that 
are holidays, and on these days, when usually 
several days can be had together for cruising 
purposes, many yachtsmen wished to make ex- 
tended cruises, and the races were postponed. 
This detracted from the interest of the races 
when they were finally held. The Farallon 
race did not materialize at all. There was no 
wind on the day set for the race, and it was 
postponed until a later date, and there were 
then so many events coming on to attract at- 
tention that the race for the F. G. Phillips cup 
was not sailed. Several new yachts have been 
added to the fleets late this season, and next 
year’s programme is expected to be a lively 
one. There is a prospect of a race between this 
port and Hawaii, the owners of the yacht that 
raced from San Pedro to the islands a year 
ago having signified a desire to arrange for a 
similar event with the local clubs. The San 
Francisco Y. C. has commenced its usual winter 
programme of meeting in a social way once 3 
month, and dances and card tournaments will 
be regular features. 


St. Petersburg Y.. C. 


Tue St. Petersburg (Fla.) Y. C. is interested 
in the improvement of the waterfront, now that 
the bond money has become available and rea‘ly 
to be spent. At the next meeting of the council 
a committee from the yacht club will ask that 
improvements be made with the city dredve. 
The club was formed only a few weeks ago, is 
now incorporated, has its own flag, has adopted 
rules and regulations for governing its mem- 
bers, and will devote much time to the discus- 
sion of the waterfront of the city, as this is o7¢ 
of its most important missions. 
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Trapshooting. 





If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send a notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Dec. 8-9.—Travers Island, N. Y.—New York Athletic 
Club amateur trapshooters’ championship. P. R. 
Robinson, Sec’y Shooting Committee. 

Dec. 14.—Bergen Beach (L. 1.) G. C.  L. H. Schorte- 
meier, Sec’y. 

Dec. 31.—Dayton, Ky.—Northern Kentucky G. C. 


1910, 
Jan. _ rae Beach (L. I.) G. C. merchandise handi- 
L. Schortemeier, Sec’ y. 

Jan. ‘ee Ky.—Northern Kentucky G. C. 
state trophy; live birds, 

Jan. ae ag mg Tex.—Sunny South Handicap. Alf. 
Gardiner, 

Feb. 8-10.—San aaain Tex., tournament. 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 


One, soe Sun (Md.) G. C. H. Linn Worthing- 
on, 


Dec. <¢Teenten (N. J.) Shooting Association. F. W. 
Mathews, Mer. 
fa Mo.—Maurice G. C. W. W. 


Dec. 45.—St. James, 
‘Millen, Sec’y. 
Dec. 10.—Quarryville (Pa.) o.. ... z. 2. Arpeteene, Sec. 
Dec. 13-14.—Palestine (Tex.) G Ben D. Jackson, Sec. 
Dec. 15.—Skaneateles Junction, % Y.—Glenside G. C 
C. S. Cottle, Sec’y. 
Dec. a ag Tex.—C. L. and Theo, Bering G. C. 
c. L. Berin i 
ax fe GA Dim«6s. a & & 
Bates, Sec’y. 
Dec. 20-22.—Houston (Tex.) G. C. Alf. Gardner, Sec’y. 
Dec.. 27.—Waco,Tex.—Ambold e C. J. A. Lemke, Sec’y. 
Dec. 28-29.—Sullivan era S C. Bert Fultz, Sec’y 
Dec. 30-31.—Artisia (N. G.C. Mark A. Corbin. See’ 
Dec 31, 1909-Jan. . Mets, —Belleville (Ont.) G, 
H. Howey.’ Sec’y. 
Dec. 31-Jan, 1.—Catasaqua, Pa—Bryden G. C. G. E. 
Brown, Pres. 


tri- 


1910. 
Jan. 17-21.—Hamilton (Ont.) G. C. H. A. Horning. Sec. 
FS Cee Country Club. Leonard Tufts, 
res 


June 7-9.—Syracuse, N. Y.—New York State Sports- 
—- Association tournament, Chas, G. Blandford, 
ec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Messrs. John Rehrig, of Reading, and William Wyn- 
koop, of Freemansburg, shot a match at 25 birds, on 
Nov. 20, at Reading, Pa. Rehrig won by a total of 
25 to 23, 

2 

Secretary-Manager Lou Fisher writes us that the regu- 
lar shooting days of the Indianapolis, Ind., Gun Club 
are Wednesday and Saturday of each week, and that 
everybody is welcome. 


Secretary-Manager Elmer E. Shaner writes us that 
the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Interstate 
Association will be held Thursday, Dec. 2, at 10 A. M., 
at the Imperial Hotel, Jersey City, N. J. 


A big live-bird shoot has been arranged to be held on 
Thanksgiving Day at Marcus Hook, Pa. Turkeys will 
hold a conspicuous place in the prize list, and as the 
entrance is the price of birds, the expense of shooting 
will be relatively light. 


A series of home-and-home contests has been arranged 
between the Alert Gun Club, of Phillipsburg, N. J., and 
the Lambertville Rod and Gun Club. Each team will 
have five men, The first contest is fixed to take place 
at Lambertville on Dec. 17, the second at Phillipsburg 
on Dec, 31. 

R 


On Thanksgiving Day the South End Gun Club, of 
Reading, Pa., will begin the series, of eight contests for 
the Du Pont trophy, on the club grounds at Boyer’s 
Island. The shoots will be held on all the important 
holidays of the year, beginning on Thanksgiving and 
ending on Labor Day. The highest individual average 
at the end of the series will determine the winner. 


The first win of the series for the challenge cup pre- 
sented by Mr. Roland I. Hopper was scored by Mr. 
Harry A. Hilsinger, at the shoot of the Orange, N. J., 
Gun Club, Nov. 20. Mr. Jerome D. Gedney, a member 
of the club, promptly challenged ‘the holder. Three 
wins are necessary to establish permanent title. Mr. 
Hilsinger scored 49 out of 50, of which two were allow- 


ance. The other contestants and their scores were: 


Baldwin (0) 44, Wakely (10) 39, Gedney (5) 47, Pierson 
(14) 40, Lockwood (14) 46, Wallis (8) 45, Brown (0) 40, 
Wickes (0) 41. Treasurer A. Mosley presented a cup 
to be shot for on the first Saturday of each month, 50 
targets, handicap allowance. 

- 

The opening shoot of the Crescent Athletic Club sea- 
son took place on Saturday of last week. The members 
showed that they held their good shooting form very 
well, considering the long interval of rest. The Stephen- 
son brothers in particular shot well. Mr. G. G. Stephen- 
son winning the leg on the November cup with a total 
of 24, and a trophy shoot with 25. Mr. F. B. Stephenson 
shot from scratch, and was first in a trophy shoot with a 
full score of 15, and was high man in the team contest 
in respect to actual breaks, 

> 

The fifth annual amateur trapshooting championship of 
America, at targets, under the auspices of the New York 
Athletic Club has all the premonitory signs of a great 
contest. The conditions, etc., are as follows: ‘“‘All ama- 
teur trapshooters are cordially invited to attend a two-day 
shoot at Travers Island, the country seat of the New 
York Athletic Club, on Wednesday, Dec. 8; and -Thurs- 
day, Dec. 9. Shooting will commence upon arrival of 
9 A. M. trains from Willis avenue (Harlem River 
Branch, N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R.) on both days. 
Wednesday, Dec. 8, preliminary to amateur championship 
of America, 100 targets, l6yds. rise, entrance $2, targets 
included; trophies will be presented to the three high 
guns. Thursday, Dec. 9, amateur championship of Amer- 
ica, 100 targets, 16yds. rise; the winner will be awarded a 
handsome trophy, to become his property. For first, 
second and third high guns three diamond medals are 
provided. Entrance $3, targets included. Professionals 
shoot for targets only. There will be four sets of traps, 
25 targets to be shot over each. Individual and squad en- 
tries will now be received. Address P. R. Robinson, 17 
»Warren street, New York city. Shooting Committee, N. 
Y. A. C., Charles W. Billings, Chairman. The committee 
reserves the right to reject any entry. 

. BERNARD WATERS. 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Brooxtyn, L. I., Nov. 20.—There was a fair attend- 
ance at the Crescents’ opening shoot of the season of 
1909-10, and good scores were numerous, those of Messrs. 
F. B. and G. G. Stephenson being especially notable for 
their excellence. The weather was pleasant. The shoot- 
ing house has been enlarged. 

fn the two-man team contest, the Stephenson brothers 
were high with a total of 48, easily defeating the four 
other contestants. The scores: 


Two-man team — 25 targets: 


F B Stephenson. 0 W_ Peabody. 1 
G Stephenson... 3 25—48 C A Lockwood. 2 22—40 
A G Southworth 0 22 A E Hendrickson 2 14 
J 5 _ 3 * W E Damron... 1 20—34 
G rower.... 2 2 ; thisds sees aineaallemaaeiliedas 
F P Fairchild... 1 18—42 
Scratch shoot, 15 targets 
G G Stephenson....... 1 W W Peabody........ 11 
F B Stephenson....... 13 J oo eae 10 
eee 13 F P Fairchild eae kaukcd 10 
ee ie ccececvccus 13 EE Cat kddescveeees 9 
eee 12 J H Vanderveer....... 9 
C A Lockwood........ 12 A G Southworth....... 9 
A E Hendrickson..... ll G EB BeOCC occscccccce 9 
November cup, 25 targets 


G G Stephenson.... 3 24 A E Hendrickson... 2 20 





FB BPO. vccccccse 3 23 W C Damron....... 1 20 
G E Brower........ 22 A G Southworth.... 0 20 
C H Lockwood..... 2 2 J H Vanderveer.... 3 20 
W W Peabody...... 1 23 F P Fairchild...... 1 19 
F B Stephenson.. 0 22 S ) Bee ccicees. 3 it 
Trophy shoot, 25 targets: 
GG Stephenson... 3 25 F B Stephenson.... 0 22 
T H Vanderveer.... 3 25 C A Lockwood.... 1 21 
W W Peabody 7s F P Fairchild...... 1 20 
E B Brower.. 2 24 W C Damron...... 1 20 
AE Hendrickso 2 23. 


Trophy aah 15 targets: 


A’E Hendrickson... 1 14 W W Peabody...... 012 
W C Damron....... 0 13 } P Fawenild.....-. 0 12 
G G Stephenson.... 2 13 J H Vanderveer... 2 11 
a See 2 13 ie es ere 2-10 
G E Brower........ 2 13 C A Lockwood..... 0 8 
F B Stephenson.... 0 12 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: 
La. eee 2 15 F P Fairchild...... 0 13 
G G Stephenson.... 2 15 W C Damron....... 0 12 
W W Peabody...... 0 14 G E Brower....... 12 
A E Hendrickson... 1 14 DP  acckalves 2 12 
C A Lockwood..... 0 14 A G Southworth.... 0 11 
F B Stephenson.... 0 13 J} H Vanderveer.... 2 11 

Shoot-off divided. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: 
F B Stephenson.... 0 15 A E Hendrickson... 1 13 
G G Stephenson... 2 15 Ty RRO Rgocccees ce 2 13 
J H Vanderveer 2 45 WC Damron....... 0 12 
W W -Peabody...... 0 14 C A Lockwood..... 0 12 
T P Fairchild....... 0 14 E DB Brewe’. .ccccce 112 
acc scvas 2 14 


. Moller, 





867 
Stake trophy, 25 targets: 
BP eivacesces 3 2 A E Hendrickson... 2 22 
W C Damron....... 12 C P Lockwood..... 2 21 
AG poeenem~ 0 2 F B Stephenson.... 0 20 
G G Stephenson.. 3 22 Ws dcawcces 3 20 
W_W Peabody .... 1 22 Vanderveer.... 3 16 
Shoot-off : W. C. Damron 22, A. G. Southworth 19, 


F. A. Hyatt, 16. 


Indianapolis Gun Club. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Nov. 11.—The members of the In- 
dianapolis Gun Club’ turned out several good squads of 
shooters, considering the fact that the Contin season 
is on—who took advantage of the ideal weather con- 
ditions and did some good stunts at the traps. Hymer 
was high in the practice event of 100 birds, breaking 92 
out of 100, or 92 per cent. Parry was second with 91, or 
91 per cent. Bell, who shot at 20 birds, broke 19, or 
% per tent. for his efforts. 

he third series of the Du Pont trophy handicap shoot 
was pulled off with three men tie oe first honors, 
Dixon and Hymer each getting 100 per cent., 


including handicap. Barr and Parry, who shot as scratch 
men, were second and third respectively with 96 and 
94 per cent. 


The former is a professional. 

Shot Per 
at. Broke. Cent. 
20 19 95 


100 92 92 
100 91 91 


9. 
17 19 19 17 % ; 
2 18 181819. 


ae acca <s 40 35 88 

.. 1717 19 15 16 ™ 1200 ©6108 86 

- 1616171818. 100 85 85 

ta WD &<. 6 20 16 80 

. 16 13 18 . 60 47 78 

17 16 14 16 15 13 120 91 76 

Neighbors .......... 1514161714. 100 ~~, 76 16 

THN | ndanocsesaucns has etas 50 34 68 
*Professional. 


Nov. 20.—Several good squads of shooters turned out 
at the Indianapolis Gun Club grounds and made the 
traps work until darkness sent them home. Several 
good scores were made in the face of a a wind and 
gloomy weather, which made the targets hard to hit. 
Kanouse, of St. Paul, Ind., was high gun, breaking 47 
out of 50, or 94 per cent.; Parry and oore tied with 
86 per cent.; Parry shooting at 125 birds, broke 102; 
Moore shooting at 100, broke 86. 

The fourth series of the Du Pont trophy handicap 
shoot, resulted in Moore carrying off first honors by 
breaking 50 out of 50, or 100 per cent., including handi- 
cap. Bell, who broke 48 out of 50 or 96 per cent., won 
second honors. Neighbors and Parry were tied for 
third place by breaking 47 out of 50, or 94 per cent. 
Parry shot as scratch man. 


Shot Per 
at. Broke. Cent. 
EE 6 on rc tcsuawe 17 2010. 50 47 94 
NE ao vianwiwkeadane 141718181822 12% 107 86 
pS eee 16 151918 18 . 100 86 86 
BONE diccastcunddeatus 161817. ‘ 60 51 85 
BME Uasnucccusnavos We. 40 34 85 
MEE wecsivccncencs 131819191716 125 102 82 
Neighbors .......... 181416161819 125 101 81 
WIE dccdvecancnes ) nr 40 29 73 
oo ee TB Oe Oe ts: a6 <0 60 43 12 
Britton 


psabrckeiens 410M... .... 60 88 


Eagle Gun Club. 


Manoa, Pa., Nov. 20.—The weekly live-bird shoot of 
the Eagle Gun Club had a good attendance. There 
were four ties for first in the 10-bird event, and three 
in the 7-bird event. Dec, 2 has been fixed upon for the 
shooting of a match between Messrs. W. Staley and W. 
Warrell, at the Eagle Hotel shooting grounds, $100 a 


side being quoted as a matter of interest. Scores: 
Ten-bird shoot: 

Redmond, 29.2122222221—10 WVender, 29....2222022212— 9 

Paulson, 30...0212201022— 7 a 1112211221—10 


Frank, 29....12121111*1— 9 
Sanford, 30...1212222211—10 
James, 28..... 1111112112—10 


Seven-bird shoot: 


Felix, 30 .;;.2212020111— 8 
-1120221121— 9 


Worrell, 30.. 





GN codevasenuxen 1222222—7 i 
Redmond ........ 0222122—6 PONG 56sec dens 
PEL tagveddhencans Schulz ...........222022 
Paulson BONS 5 ociesnscses 
Worrell ... ME wscxssnooun 
Bender, ... S Emerson ... 
Staley . J .Emerson ...... 
WE .caWacvesecs 

Five-bird shoot: 
CO eae 22222—5 TE kei cneeenes 12 —2 
I aa. conn caves 22 —2 MEE, cacnecnacnune 1 -1 
PUMRE oes ccceccccceockem WE, Cn exscdconcacayd li —2 
Harrison ...........20111—4 

Columbus Gun Club. 
Cotumsus, Nov. 20.—Not much shooting at the traps 


this week, owing to every 
had some of the 
Friday afternoon. 

out. Mr, Fred Le 
ing 85—very good 
gale. 

As soon as the game season is over we expect to 
start shooting for trophies and other prizes, and ex- 
pect to arrange some team matches. 

We are out with a challenge to any club to shoot a 
team race, so name your conditions. We also hope to 
land the G. A. H., as we have the best place in the 
United States to hold it—the best facilities of all kinds— 
the hay will be cut this time, boys; that was the only 
kick the other time, so please pull for us. 

Lon. FIscHeEr, 


one being after game. We 
officers from the U. S. barracks on 
Saturday afternoon there were a few 
Noir came out and shot at 100, break- 
shooting, as the wind was blowing a 


Sec’y-Mgr. 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Faculty of Judging Distance. 


Most men hold the belief that they are passably good 
at judging distance, and this innocent conceit endures 
because the opportunities for putting it to the test 
rarely occur in every-day life. That some lack the qual- 
ity is shown by the extraordinary variations which 
occur between the estimates of different persons. It 
would prove an interesting addition to the amusements 
provided at country house shooting parties for the host 
to measure up by means of an ordnance map the dis- 
tances from some vantage point to sundry prominent 
objects in the landscape, and set the guests to try their 
luck for some suitable prize. Questions of sporting 
chances and bullet trajectory frequently turn upon the 
precise degree of accuracy which can be relied upon in 
estimating the distance of game. One cartridge might 
spell a miss when 300yds. is estimated as 280, and an- 
other would strike home with a much larger error. 
The use of slow-moving bullets requires from the sports- 
man unheard-of powers of distance judging, whereas 
the man who advocates rifles with 3000f.s. velocity, 
while admitting the importance of judging distance as 
closely as possible, reduced the need for this faculty 
by taking full advantage of the latest improvements. 

To the practised rifle shot, accustomed to look across 
open country, with the range of many of the visible 
points clearly denoted, 200, 500 or any other number of 
yards up to 1000, represent real values; in fact, slices 
of country he has traversed in all weathers, and spaces 
over which he has focussed the eye, and where he has 
swept the foreground, the middle distance, and the 
horizon with field glasses and telescope. Bisley com- 
petitors are the pick of the rifle-shooting world, and the 
sixty competitors left in the final stage of the Barlow 
competition represent a still more highly refined pro- 
duct. It was therefore a brilliant idea to make the final 
stage of the Barlow a distance judging contest, pure and 
simple. In the interests of science and military effi- 
ciency, rather than to show the sad deficiency of the 
shooting man as a distance judge, Colonel Barlow 
afforded facilities for recording in detail the complete 
list of estimates, which are here reproduced. The 
official score shows only the marks obtained, and the 
present detailed publication is an attempt to turn to 
general use information far too valuable to be wasted. 


Actual range in yards and 
competitors’ estimates. 
iain 





ney Ee Pe, 
1250 630 430 850 550 230 


Lt. the Hon. E Brabazon 1250 700 800 800 750 220 
Color Sergt. F W Cook.. 1400 570 600 580 830 230 
C P OIA E Woodward 1400 600 450 800 720 240 


Cyc A G Fulton......... .... 70 600 850 400 320 
Lieut A L Ward......... 1500 570 420 800 460 220 
Sergt-Maj D V Yorke.... 1750 650 400 900 800 200 
pet A B White..........« 1840 560 510 800 680 290 
Pvt H E S Stiven....... 1400 600 350 850 500 2 
Sm W Berber.....055.-> ..-- 1400 400 750 900 320 
Color-Sergt W Edwards... $50 680 850 750 600 400 
ey ee  ssechaaenes on 1700 1200 450 1050 600 350 
Pyt C W Wirgman...... 950 900 350 1000 650 300 
Lieut S R McClintock... 1200 550 340 950 600 220 
Pvt P Ligertwood........ 1200 6800) )«€©6500)6«6©750)6=6 7500S 320 
Color-Sergt W H Corbett 1300 680 480 940 720 290 
> SD By BEROME. .vcsocscsces 1420 720 310 104 900 200 
Pvt E T Richards....... 900 650 430 1000 520 200 
eee 800 450 700 650 200 
Lt G H Stubington...... . 500 400 1500 640 270 


Lance-Corp. J. Grindel... 1370 700 390 810 790 230 








Deret J SMart ....0..000% 470 1000 1200 1150 630 23 
Lance-Sergt W H O Hill. 1760 900 700 1000 800 400 
Color-Sergt W Hill....... 1300 690 360 850 880 280 
Corp H Moore........... 1900 820 580 980 620 400 
Gunner D R Paterson... 1200 680 1000 850 650 300 
i. ccsbeses cue 1400. 470 420 830 570 300 
Pvt J W_ Rawlinson...... 1550 950 660 1450 1050 470 
Pvt H Blanchard 700 470 800 750 300 
Ph SE cpisdineceunes .... 900 1000 1150 1100 210 
Color-Sergt G Shake..... 1450 750 550 900 600 270 
Sergt W Bauchop ....... ..-. 700 560 830 910 320 
Lieut D Hattersley....... 1220 800 350 1300 750 220 
Corp C Holdway.......... ..-- 700 1000 820 650 480 
Pvt J W Campbell........ 1240 700 550 1050 950 240 
Pvt H MclIlquham....... .... 750 700 700 420 350 
ve 8 aS 1500 1000 560 680 690 360 
Lt R D T Alexander.... 820 950 780 820 800 620 
Lance-Sergt T Wilson... 870 560 700 800 680 200 
Corp R W Chater........ 1200 800 500 700 1600 300 
Sergt J Coverley......... ---- 590 480 880 750 160 
Color-Sergt J W Field... 1100 750 300 400 850 250 
OE De Be MOMINE. wo nnecc. sess 650 1500 1100 600 300 
Pet V McGuirk......... 650 850 +450 400 1050 9% 
Corp G E Puckle........ 1540 680 450 750 1040 280 
Pvt F C Thompson...... 980 520 440 790 680 190 
Pe Ee POE conenvenvce 1850 800 330 1150 840 200 
erst EL FP Citick.....sv020 1750 350 500 950 500 400 
Sergt A Paterson......... 1150 1000 330 960 1270 350 
OTR 8 ea 1240 750 600 950 900 450 
Pvt W C Rundle......... 900 1150 550 1220 570 420 
Sergt P Goodchild........ 950 870 770 950 1000 450 
Sergt D_ Robertson...... 1700 650 540 800 1300 340 
E 0 Uwe. 56520c00s0s + 850 40 7: 880 270 
Sapper W Le Page...... 1220 720 550 830 230 
Sergt W Anderson 940 700 820 780 330 
Lieut H C Jones.... 800 500 1000 800 370 
Corp H L Botting ‘ 1200 920 1350 810 540 
Color-Sergt T H Higgins 800 690 420 1100 980 730 
Color-Sergt H J Webb... .... 1200 660 920 1300 370 


The conditions of the contest were, in some respects, 
well arranged. in others open to improvement, The spot 
chosen was the open heath-covered plain adjoining the 
Bisley ranges on the one side and the Pirbright ranges 
on the other. A post sunk into the ground indicated 
the zero from which all measurements were to be 
initiated. The competitors were lined out, fronting in 
turn each particular spot whose distance they were to 
define. When all was ready silence was enjoined, the 
signal was given, and at some distant point a man rose 
into view and called attention to his presence by the 
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firing of blank cartridges. Full liberty to use field glasses 
was allowed, and in — course each competing member 
wrote his estimate of the distance on his score card. 
Tie line then faced in some other direction, and the 
performance was repeated until six distances had been 
presented, variation being provided by placing the men 
sometimes kneeling, sometimes prone before the target 
was brought into view. The chief defect of the com- 
petition from a strictly distance-judging point of view 
was the great difficulty of locating so small an object as 
a man by the mere sound of his Siine, Small accidents, 
by way of obstacles in the foreground, easily concealed 
his pesition, and at the time it seemed wrong to confuse 
distance-judging with irrelevant complications. Another 
query arises as to whether the principle of the competi- 
tion couid not have been better carried out by abolishing 
the blank shooting altogether. The smoke was frequently 
visible, and the interval preceding the arrival of the sound 
wave introduced a further complication, viz., the oppor- 
tunity of testing distance by time intervals. Under prac- 
tical conditions, the best soldier or sportsman is the 
man who takes advantage of all available information; 
but if distance judging is to be cultivated as a fine art, 
it should be reduced as far as possible to a visual feat. 
The permission to use field glasses might easily be car- 
ried to the point of graduating the focus adjustment, so 
giving one competitor an advantage over his fellows. The 
first principle of range estimation should be the culti- 
vation of the eyes, and to promote this end extraneous 
aids should, if possible, be excluded. The greatest dif- 
ficulty is, of course, the selection of a piece of ground 
equally unfamiliar to all the competitors. The Guards’ 
camp at Pirbright is, of course, better known to officers 
and men in this regiment than, say, to the Glasgow 
volunteer. In similar fashion those who have wandered 
on a Sunday afternoon over this most attractive stretch 
of country will probably be familiar with most of the 
prominent landmarks and their approximate distances. 
The first point laid out for estimation was situated as 


‘nearly as could be ae in line with the Stickledown 
s. 


butts. Thus, 1100y of the total 1250 was practically 
measured out for those who had shot at these targets. 
Since this included most of the competitors, the variety 
oi their estimates, as shown in the accompanying table, 
needs a good deal of explanation. There are several who 
placéd the value at 1700yds. and over, and the number 
below 800yds, is surprising. 

The system of marking scores, evidently broke down 
in the presence of the crude, notions which were forth- 
coming when the estimates came to be examined. Six 
marks were given for the correct 1250yds., five for within 
50yds., and so on, down to one mark for those who got 
within 250 of the actual distance. Punishment thus 
broke down long before the error had reached a maxi- 
mium, the score gradations failing to deal with the several 
degrees of error. With the other distances four marks 
appear to have been given for an absolutely correct 
answer. When the distance works out at a round number 
figure like 850yds., the shooter enjoys a fair chance of 
making top marks, but he fails when the mistake is 
made of taking note of odd values of distance less than 
50yds. Three of the situations chosen, no doubt for 
geographical reasons, were situated at odd distances, such 
as 630yds. The shooter guessing 600 or 650 should in 
such instances be «credited with full marks, since to 
demand undue accuracy encourages guessing in the 
hope of here and there scoring a chance success. 

Statistics are supposed to be capable of proving what- 
ever each inquirer may desire; but they cannot mislead 
if no deductions are drawn. Accordingly, even the 
scores awarded have been omitted from the accompany- 
ing table, because their underlying logic is open to 
question. The actual range is set out at the top of each 
column, and the reader can carry the eye vertically 
downward to note the remarkable divergencies of indi- 
vidual opinion concerning the distance of each of the 
objects presented. The same process of comparison 
carried out in a horizontal direction shows in how few 
instances any single competitor displays consistency 
throughout the test. The order of merit on the list is 
determined by the aggregate scores in the two stages, 
and as the marks given for distance judging represent a 
very small proportion of the total earned, the arrange- 
ment may be regarded as very nearly haphazard. 

The total result, however regarded, teaches but one 
lesson, viz., that the capacity to judge distances is 
almost non-existent, and there seems to be very little 
prospect of attaining any approach to perfection. There 
is great danger that bullseye shooting will be further 
condemned, because errors of range estimation seem- 
ingly render nugatory any efficiency which may be at- 
tained in shooting at measured distances. Shooting 
practice would certainly be less beneficial than at present 
if the lesson which should result from each shot was 
lost every time a miss resulted from the target being an 
unknown distance away. When the shooter knows the 
distance of his target he can, as a rule, ensure hitting 
it, and oftentimes the bull with his sighting shot. When 
the distance is unknown the error is apt to become so 
enormous that targets would need to be the size of a 
house to locate all the shots fired. The obvious con- 
clusion is that shooting and distance judging are sep- 
arate arts, which must be separately cultivated. To avoid 
diverging too much from the subject under discussion, 
this aspect of the question may be dismissed by saying 
that the adoption of an up-to-date military cartridge 
would in one stroke do more to promote accurate shoot- 
ing at unknown ranges than the allocation of the whole 
of the training period to range judging exercises. Range 
judging, in other words, is a useful and necessary aspect 
of military training which has received far less attention 
than its importance justifies, but it cannot supplemept-the 
deficiencies of obsolete rifles and cartridges. = 

From the point of view of the Scotch deer-stalker and 
the hunter of big game, it is interesting to have an 
accurate record showing the true extent of the possibil- 
ity of error in judging the distance of an animal. Rele- 
vant to this branch of the subject is the last distance 
which the shooters were called upon to judge. The 
actual range was 230yds., and the man stood in full 
view against a background of fir trees, some 50yds. away 
from the gate where the competitors had entered the 
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ground. Consequently they had traversed practically the 
very stretch of ground koan measurements they were 
asked to estimate. Fifty yards error on either side of 
the actual distance, might be regarded as within the 
limits of reasonably sound judgment, yet out of the sixt 
or so answers recorded twenty-five, or less than half, 
lay within this apparently ample margin. The com- 
petitor who coat right received four marks, and in 
proof of the desire to be satisfied with small things, 
350yds. was awarded one mark. It would be very inter- 
esting to have a similar group of equally carefully re- 
corded statistics from parties of game shooters and 
others accustomed to walking over rough ground and 
in the habit of paying attention to distance.—The Field 
(London), 





Long-Range 12-Bore Cartridges. 


PERHAPS more frequent than any other query addressed 
to the shooting department of this paper is the request 
for instructions as to the mode of charging cartridges 
for long-range shots at wildfowl, which are in the habit 
of observing an inconveniently respectful distance .from 
the shooter. The general answer is to the effect that 
the killing distance of a cartridge is determined by the 
charge of shot it will carry, and that it is impossible 
to add to the range of the charge as a whole without 
unduly diminishing the chances of scoring a hit. Now, 
sound and logical as this non possumus attitude may 
be, it has several times lately occurred to us that a 
very slight modification of the point of view adopted 
would enable a different, but not necessarily better 
answer to be given to the problem there propounded. 
Taking, for instance, the case of a shooter in a boat, 
prevented from approaching nearer than a certain dis- 
tance to a flock of golden plover known to frequent a 
particular stretch of mud, the alternatives of leaving 
them in peace or firing at them from a range between 
50 and 60yds. need to be weighed and a decision promptly 
arrived at. The result of two or more barrels fired into 
the thickest mass of birds may well be that two, three, 
or even half a dozen cripples are left behind, while the 
rest of the flock takes wing, and perhaps circles round, 
giving the chance of a fine right and left, of which due 
advantage is taken. The ethics of this method of shoot- 
ing is not that of the pheasant or the partridge shot, but 
necessarily a specialized system which represents the 
only practical means of making a wary and toothsame 
species of bird contribute to the bag. It is no doubt 
hostile to the sporting sentiment to risk wounding so 
many birds, and to make several cripples for perhaps 
the one or two that are actually recovered after .pain- 
fully traversing the intervening mud. * 

Larger shot, such as size No. 4, undoubtedly increases 
the shock effect per pellet, but even this size produces 
disappointing results when the range exceeds, say, 
45yds. The question that then arises is whether the 
principle of increasing the size of shot used should not 
be carried to the furthest practical limit. It is, in 
fact, on this line that the present suggestions for load- 
ing long-range cartridges have been developed. A little 
table which was published about a couple of years ago 
established a most interesting relation between the 
various shot sizes. It is particularly difficult to give a 
clear wording to what is meant, but the principle’ 
adopted is to regard as standard for comparative pur- 
poses the striking energy of a charge of No. 6 shot at 
40yds. No. 5 has this same energy at 41%4yds.; No. 4 
at 48yds.; No. 3 at 47yds.; No. 2 at 50yds.; No, 1 at 
52yds., amd finally size B at 54yds. Now, B shot at 80 
to the cunce, has a weight of 5.47grs. per pellet, which 
compares with 1.6lgrs. for No. 6. In other words, a 
size B pellet is nearly three and a half times the weight 
of a No. 6 pellet. Not only has it an excess on three 
times the striking energy of No. 6 shot, but in view 
of its greater power of overcoming air resistance this 
ratio exists for B shot at 54yds. as compared with No. 6 
shot at 40yds. Putting it in slightly different terms, 
one pellet of B shot at 54yds. is equal to more than 
three pellets of No. 6 shot at 40yds. Or, again, a 
charge of B shot gives the same energy at, say 55yds. 
as its own weight of No, 6 at 40yds. On the general 
subject of charges and pattern, the B size is particu- 
larly easy to deal with, in the sense that eighty pellets 
weigh an ounce, so that each sixteenth of an ounce 
consists of exactly five pellets. Therefore, the ordinary 
1 1-l60z. sporting charge gives the shooter eighty-five 
killing chances, say up to 55yds.., 

The argument might be extended to even larger sizes, 
but a little consideration will show that a practical limit 
is soon reached. For instance, if the charge con- 
sisted of twelve balls of buckshot the individual pellets 
would represent an unnecessary surplus of energy with- 
out any compensating advantages. It has been ac- 
cepted, or at any rate the statement has frequently 
gone forth without contradiction, that at least five 
pellets must hit a bird to insure a clean kill, or, 
equivalently, promptly bagging it. The underlying as- 
sumption is that two or three of these pellets will hit the 
bird in non-vital spots, and that two at least must 
strike in critical places for one of them to take ‘m- 
mediate effect. In favor therefore of the B size of shot 
is that it is, roughly speaking, as effective as any larger 
size when striking a non-vital spot, but under moderately 
favorable conditions it should be at least as effective as 
three pellets of No. 6 size. For instance, if a No. 6 
pellet broke a wing the bird would still be a runner, 
unless one of the other pellets took effect elsewhere. 
With the large size of pellet the ample penetration 
would give a considerable chance of reaching vital 
spots which the smaller sizes could not reach. On the 
general subject of reduced chances of hitting, the first 
argument is that the whole idea of such a load as the 
one here considered is to make it a “kill or miss” car- 
tridge, with a minimum of wounding effect. The other 
argument is that, while the chances of hitting an in- 
dividual bird at a considerable range are extremely small, 
the chances are multiplied by exactly the number of 
birds that occupy the area represented by the spread 
of the charge. Restricting the comparison to 55yds., 
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which is the assumed limit range of the B size of shot, 
it might easily happen that there were at least five 
birds in the four or five feet circle which the charge 
would cover at that distance. Thus, eighty-five pellets 
fired at five birds gives 425 actual killing chances, as 
compared withn the 1,500 or so wounding chances of 
No. 6 size. The arithmetic side of the question is very 
fascinating, but it need not be carried further than this. 

For the purpose of making some kind of rough prac- 
tical test of an ordinary weight of charge consisting of 





Pattern at S0yds. from half-choke gun, firing 1 1-160z. 
of B shot, (85 pellets). Target 2ft. square divided into 
2in. squares, 39 pellets registered. 


st 
$3888 oe eed 


pos 





Same conditions, 36 pellets registered. 


pellets of B size a number of cartridges were loaded for 
pattern and other tests. Five rounds were first of all 
put through the proof gun, and the following records 
were obtained: 


Table I.—Proof gun results with long-range 12-bore 
cartridges; charge, 42grs. of Schultze and 1 1-l6oz. (85 
pellets) of B shot; size of felt used, 7-16in.: 
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“THEY NEVER FAILED ME.” 


—HARRY WHITNEY 


From the frozen north as well as from 
sunny Africa comes more enduring praise 
for the entire reliability of Winchester Guns 
and Ammunition—the Red W Brand. Harry 
Whitney, who recently returned from the 
Arctic, where he spent fourteen months 
and hunted farther North and achieved 
greater success than any sportsman ever did 
before, wisely pinned his faith to the 
Red W combination. He says of it: 





**1 used two Winchesters: A Model '95 .30-40 and 
a .22 Automatic and Winchester Cartridges with both. 
Neither the extreme cold nor rough handling affected 
their working or accuracy. They never failed me.”’ 


eae success or survival of many an important expedition 

has hinged on its Winchester Guns and Ammunition. 
They never fail, but work as surely and shoot as accurately 
in the Arctic regions as they do in the temperate zone. 
Neither the severest climatic conditions nor the rough usage 
of the trail lessen their dependability, because they are made 
right. For that reason experience-taught sportsmen and ex- 
plorers when leaving the beaten paths in search of rare game 
or conquest always carry Winchester Guns and Ammunition 
in preference to any other make. Invariably they constitute 


The Equipment of Men of Achievement. 





























Chamber No. Pellets ’ shots at wildfowl, the idea of the cartridge is essentially 
pressure, Recoil, Pattern at striking Velocity, that it should be used in an ordinary gun. Therefore, 
tons, inches. 22yds. wires. _ ft.-secs. the half-choke, whose results were reported three weeks 
2.70 10.16 scatter 1 1072 ago, was employed as a useful medium size. The fol- 
2.15 9.78 good 1 1058 lowing results were obtained at 40yds.: 
2.78 10.06 good 2 1116 ; 
2. 9.98 good. 2 1107 Table II.- Pellets in 30in. circle at 40yds. from a_half- 
2.98 10.28 medium 1 1088 — barrel with long-range 12-bore cartridges; charge 
— _— — — as above: 
Av.2.59 10.06 1.4 1088 ‘ 42 Grains of Schultze. 
-—Position of Circle——, 
Generally speaking, the results may be passed as Elevation. Laterally. 
eminently satisfactory. The one scatter round at the Bosvcccccssvctcvscseva Sin. low true 
start was of the ordinary cartwheel type, and not, there- Diss cvrevccscnnnceatacs 4in. low 2in. right 
fore, important, so long as it does not occur too often. ic. eiekedeceqcuccotes 2in. low lin. left 
The number of pellets which struck the velocity record- Chisawieceteqevavuesde 2in. low lin. left 
ing wires have been mentioned in the table because of Disnicccsudtcneetaave 4in. low 2in. right 
their exceptional interest in the present connection. In —— 
the usual way an average of five pellets break wires. Av. 68=80% 
Here the average is 1.4, showing how the hitting 33 Grains of Vicmos. 
chances have been diminished. A larger charge than Dies cdcdnessanaeceuses 4in. low true 
1 1-160z, might have been used, or at least tried; but the Wa cdcesnvawenatessce 2in. high 4in. right 
extra five pellets is so small a matter in relation to the Wide sctvsedevecedccont true 2in. right 
general principle at stake that variations of this nature GR aieesaccarcnsnccsene lin. low lin. left 
need not be considered. To test the patterning proper- aitpes cen cénwraeawecdese Cartwheel 


ties of the charge was the next procedure, and although 
a full choke would naturally be chosen for long-distance 


Av. 63=74% 
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For a gun of which the ordinary pattern is 60 per 
cent., results of 80 and 74 per cent., respectively, are 
exceedingly high. This is not the time to discuss in 
detail whether the ordinary rules of dispersion cease to 
apply to shot sizes exceeding a certain value. Any- 
how it is quite possible that the large, heavy B size of 
pellet is more inclined to maintain a straight course in 
the air than. the ordinary small sporting sizes. How- 
ever this may be, the patterns obtained at 10yds, greater 
range still exceed 62 per cent., while even at 55yds. no 
less than half the pellets lay within the same _ size 
circle. The following are the details of the actual re- 
sults obtained: 


Table III.—Pellets in 30in. circle, with same gun and 
similar cartridges: 
Schultze at 50yds. 


-—Position of Circle——, 


Elevation. Laterally. 
RR rer 2in. low 2in. left 
Dat shsinskawtons nicks 6in. low 2in. right 
Ti cetussbaseunseuhebue Sin. low 2in. left 
ichUabenhesbanehaennh 2in, low lin. left 
ive bbaverensocgenseus 6in. low true 
Av. 58-62% 
Diameter of spread about 40in. 
Schultze at 55yds. 
Shi ptechuanenevensssten 10in. low 2in. right 
er 4in. low true 
rr 4in. low true 
Ph cbtsidyadhapesscesdte 10in. low true 
eddie hnssthadiness eee 5in. low 2in. right 
Av. 45=53% 


Diameter of spread about 45in. 


Previous experiments have indicated that at 50yds. the 
number of pellets in the circle is 60 per cent. of those 
obtained at the standard 40yds. distance. Here the fall- 
ing off is undoubtedly much less, which confirms the 
suggestion that the large size under test maintains a 
very true course. The 53 pellets at 50yds. represents no 
less than 78 per cent, of the number obtained at 40yds. 
The results at the furthest distance dealt with are 
similarly close in proportion, so that an unexpected ad- 
vantage seems to attach to the use of the extreme size 
of shot here chosen for long-distance shooting. 

In order to give the reader some kind of idea what 
effect this charge produces at yds., a succession of 
shots were fired at 2ft. squares of cardboard. The re- 
sults seemed at first very disappointing compared with 
those obtained in the ordinary pattern test. Although 


‘the 30in. circle does not seem at first sight of very 


much greater area than a 2ft. square, actually the one is 
nearly 82 per cent. of the other. Therefore, the 53 
pellets of the selected 30in. circle should become 43 for 
a selected 2ft. square. Selection was, however, impos- 
sible in the case of the sheet of cardboard. Conse- 
quently, it could not be shifted about to include the 
many useful pellets lying outside one or other of its 
sides. Sufficient shots were fired to arrive at the average 
type, and the illustrations here given are typical of 
the results obtained. Though the chances of succes- 
fully dealing with a single bird are doubtless “odds 
against,” the utility of the distribution for aiming into 
a pack is obvious. One favorable feature of the pat- 
terns, which at first sight may seem unfavorable, is the 
general patchiness of the distribution. But this surely 
favors the “kill or miss” conditions which it has been 
sought to fulfill. The large number of instances where 
two or three pellets are gathered together in a small 
group of their own means that birds so struck would 
almost certainly be gathered without trouble or delay. 
The blank spaces merely express the flukiness of shots 
taken, beyond the natural range of the gun; but they 
have this advantage of the results with ordinary shot, 
viz., that they do no harm to the stock of game. This 
certainly cannot be said of the practice of shooting at 
birds out of range of small shot. Each B pellet has 
practically the. same power as if it were fired out of a 
punt gun, and the claim that this result is obtainable 
from a shoulder gun at least merits attention and a 
practical trial, to ascertain whether the _ theoretical 
principles which have been advanced are in harmony 
with practical conditions.—The Field, 





Concordia (Kansas) Blue Ribbon Gun Club Shoot 


Concorpta, Kans., Nov. 17.—George W. Lewis was 
high man with 157 out of 165. Clarence Krohn was high 
amateur with 154, Stewart second with 152, 

Visiting shooters were George W. Lewis, Peters Car- 
tridge Co.; D. D. Gross, Dupont Powder Co., and H. E. 
Concannon, of the U. M. C, Co., and F. W. Chapel, of 
Simpson, Kans. 

Following are the scores made: 








Events: BZzBes8 60789 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 2015 Broke. 
*Lewis 20 15 13 2013 142015 386157 
Krohn 20 14 15 20 12 15 19 14 154 
Sewart 1913 151814151813 152 
*Gross 17 1313181213 2014 148 
Caldwell 16 12 14 19 12 15 18 13 148 
Empson 21415131914151615 147 
Myers 18 12151813131814 147 
*Concannon 17 14 14 19 13 15 16 12 143 
Chappel 17 10 14 16 15 13 18 12 137 
Snyder .... 15 12 13 2012 12 19 .. 130 
De Graft sae 17 14 14 2013 13 18 .. 123 
EY ee see lacus baba, ab Cae SEES ay BE on ys 79 
Eckstrom 14121018 ..11.. 14 94 
BR. syrnskbdseredus Dias ce ss sy BRO ee. 78 
EMMMDD cscccccsscrcees Se ER ok oe an bs ne 61 
SE Sininithsbabwas ch notew 6s. bo-ek 121216 .. 40 
Py cliccnthentinds bb ae, 6:36 Toe Gh. we eee ee 12 


*Professicnals. J. T. Catpwett, Sec’y. 
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Highland Gun Club. 


Epoce Hitz, Pa. Nov. 20.—Poultry in abundance 
furnished objects of competition, Landis taking three 
turkeys and four chickens. Others in the poultry wins 
were Tansey, Sidebotham, I. Wolstencroft, Aiman, Perry, 
Anderson, George, Overbaugh and Dr. Wentz. There 
were ten 10-target programme events, each event after the 
first being handicapped according to the showing in the 
previous event. There were several ties, which were 
decided by lot. No one was allowed to win more than 
three turkeys. The day was exceptionally fine. The 
scores, showing the actual breaks in each event, follow: 
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at 
I Wolstencroft ....... 8 77 78 


Ten doubles: Landis 15, Overbaugh 13, William Dalton 
li, Tansey 8, Wright 8, Harkins 4, Davis 4, Walter 
Dalton 4. é 

Five overhead: Landis 5, I. Wolstencroft 4, Side- 
botham 3, Mercer 2, Harkins 2, Overbaugh 2. 

Five incomers: Franklin 4, Overbaugh 4, I. Wolsten- 
croft 3, Landis 3, Mercer 1, Harkins 1, Sidebotham 0. 

Shoot-off for turkey: Overbaugh 2, Franklin 1. 


Montclair Gun Club. 


Monrcrarr, N. J., Nov, 20.—Four trophy events were 
run off to-day, twelve men competing. Most of the 
scores were remarkable for their excellence. 

In event 1, Allan won out with 24 breaks to his 
credit, while in the second event, Allan and Bush and 
Crane tied for first place with 23 each, Bush winning 
out. In_the third event, Bush and Boxall tied with 24 
breaks, Boxall winning in the shoot-off. In the fourth 
event, Allan was high man with a clean score of 25 
breaks. 





Events 1234 Events: 123 4 

Targets 25 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 25 
Batten . 21 22 21 24 Crane «- 21 23 22 23 
Bush . 23 23 24 22 Old - 19 20 21 18 
Allan . 24 23 23 25 Frazee .. -- 21 22 21 20 
Greene 18 19 19 20 Harrison ...... 19 17 18 16 
Baldwin ....... 17 18 19 21 England ....... 17 18 17 16 
SE ussewsaus 22 22 24 23 Winslow. ...... 19 19 20 19 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Ossintnc, N. Y., Nov. 20.—The scores appended were 
made at a practice “shoot to-day. A number of valuable 
prizes have been provided by Col. Brandreth for the 
club shoot to be held on _ Day. After the 
main event some 10-target Class ond Class B poultry 
events will be shot. 


Events: 34 4 3 83 7 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 25 25 
I ccccciessksithes steaee . Be ae a ee 
St EE DN sss snexsecuesacce SS |. os: 8 ae ae 
DE sdb cisbatnossnaeecees 5986 38 TRB 
SS Ee SE ck deersskcevewcnne 91010 9 8 20 23 
PEL cope e kiss seWassudecasnses os ae oe eee 
; c.GsB 


Penrose Gun Club. 


PuILapE.tputiA, No. 20.—The turkey shoot of the Pen- 
rose Gun Club had six contestants. Wingate killed 
straight, scoring 7 of the 10 birds with the use of one 
barrel onl aul missed his first bird, then ran 9 


straight. eset 
Wingate, 28..2122111111—10 Spear, 28..... 1022222201— 8 
Paul, 30.......0222222122— 9 Pebbles, 20...2100121012— 7 

d Selzer, 2... 0011210022— 6 


Aiman, 29... ..2202222212— 9 
= 


Murphy, 30...2110102111— 8 


Registered Tournaments. 


Pittssurc, Pa.—Tournaments registered during the 
week ending Nov. 20, follow: 
Dec. 20-22.—Houston (Tex.) G. C. Alf. Gardner, Sec’y. 
Dec. 27.—Waco;Tex.—Ambold G, C. i: A. Lemke, Sec’y. 
Dec. 30-31.—Artisia (N. M.) G. C. Mark A. Corbin, Sec’y. 
von eee ee Country Club. Leonard Tufts, 
res, 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Messrs, E. P. Follett & Co. state that Follett’s pneu- 
matic concentrators give the shotgun the carrying power 
of a rifle, with the ultimate spread of a charge of shot. 
Besides the increase in range, the concentrators keep 
the gun clean, each discharge carrying out all, the 
residuum left in the barrel by previous discharges.” The 
cartridge is adapted to use on turkeys, geese, ducks, 
rabbits and all grouse, on deer when «buckshot is used, 
and on clay-pigeons when adjusted for short range. The 
manufacturers offer to send by mail postpaid a sample 
box of 25 for 20c., or 100 for 75c. Address E. P. Follett 
& Co., 2827A. Cottage Grove avenue, Chicago, III, 
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Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Providence Revolver Club. 


Provipence, R. I., Nov. 17.—The annual cup match 
was shot at Providence on Saturday, Nov. 13, at the 
Arlington range. Mr.‘Parkhurst shot with the Colt’s new 
officers’ model revolver. The match was 50 shots at 
50yds., U. S. R. A. rules: 


E C Parkhurst 81 87 79 84 83—414 





W Almy .... 
J J Peckham 





Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Association. 


New York, Nov. 18.—At 2628 Broadway scores were 
made as follows: 

Revolver, 20yds.: Dr. J. Hicks, 92, 91, 86, 86, 85; Dr. C. 
Philips, 87, 87, 85, 84; J. L. R. oe 89, 84, 83, 80; 
C. Schnitzler, 89, 85, 81, 81; P. Hanford, 91, 90, 88, 84; 
M. Hays, 90, 86, 82; G. P. Sanborn, 91, 89, 87; E. G. 
Loel, 86, 85; W. MacNaughton, oi E, Silliman, 91, 88, 
86. J. E. Sirurman, Treas. 





ESTES PARK FISH HATCHERY. 


SITUATED in one of the most picturesque and 

beautiful spots in Estes Park, sheltered by 
towering pines with deer and mountain sheep 
in abundance, is the Estes Park Fish Hatchery. 
Four miles northwest from the town of Estes 
Rark on Fall River, the hatchery stands, a 
monument to the zeal and efforts of the Estes 
Park and Loveland citizens. 
- The hatchery was conceived several years 
ago, but nothing definite was done up to two 
years ago, when the Estes Park Protective and 
Improvement Association was formed. 

This organization was founded with the pur- 

ose of protecting all the wild animals and 
birds in Estes Park, in preserving the wild 
flowers and in restoring the park to a sem- 
blance of its appearance before inhabited by 
human beings. 

Two years ago on the 22d day of July, the 
building which the fish hatchery now occupies, 
was completed. For thoroughness and com- 
pleteness of detail it is surpassed by no other 
hatchery in the State. It surpasses the State 
and Government hatcheries in almost every 
particular. With the exception of its output of 
fish, which is much less than either the State 
or Government hatcheries, it is by far the best 
fish hatchery in the State. 

The Loveland Herald says it is a strictly 
private enterpurise and is maintained by private 
contributions and membership fees. 

The object of the hatchery is to stock the 
streams of Estes Park with trout. Three kinds 
of trout, rainbow, native or black speckled, and 
the eastern brook trout are propagated. No 
other species of fish is hatched. 

Since the inception of the hatchery over 
2,000,000 trout have been placed in the. waters of 
the Big Thompson. Old fishermen say that the 
fishing has been 100 per cent better this year 
than in the previous two or three years. This 
condition is directly due to the stocking of the 
stream by the hatchery. 

During the past two seasons twenty-five 
trout of less than legal size have been caught 
to one of legal length. This fact alone shows 
that the efforts of the hatchery have worked 
wonders. 

Next year the trout now less than the legal 
size and close to it will have grown several 
inches in length, and will make fine fishing in 
the river. 

One of the ideas in keeping the Big ‘Thomp- 
son and its headwaters is to attract tourists. 
The part is generously endowed by nature with 
the most beautiful scenery in all Colorado. 
Some vaunt it above the Alps in Switzerland 
and other famed European scenery. The 
scenery alone is capable of attracting myriads 
of tourists, but the protective association has 
figured that good fishing will attract more 
tourists and are working along this line. 

Thompson, superintendent and fish- 
culturist at the Estes Park hatchery, is an ex- 
pert in his line and has helped to make the 
park hatchery the success that it now is. He 
has been intimately connected with fishculture 
for the past decade, and has been superintendent 
of the Colorado State hatchery. 
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STEVENS RIFLES 4% STEVENS TELESCOPES 
—— REPEAT THEIR TRIUMPH 


INNING Individual Rifle Championship Match for 1909—the 
seventh time since 1901. Zettler Rifle Club Tournament, 
Union Hill, N. J.. November 2nd. Four of highest scores 

in 100 Shot Match were secured with Stevens Telescopes. 


F. C. Ross Wonderful Score 
100 Shots . 200 Yards - Score 2297 


This is the Championship Composite Target made by Mr. F. C. Ross 
with Stevens Rifle and Stevens Telescope 
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Total Score 


STEVENS RIFLES—SHOTGUNS—PISTOLS—made in the Factory 
of Precision with an accuracy unparalleled in the world 


@ Your Stevens Firearm, Telescope and Stevens- 
Pope Catalogs will be mailed you Free the same : : + as 
day applied for. Indispensable books of reference at yeeceenet ann ey ea 
—necessities for every Shooter prepaid, upon receipt of catalog price. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY “3 


P. O. Box 5668 * Winners used Stevens 


CHICOPEE FALLS, . +» MARBACHUSETTS, U.S.A... 


scope. 


@ Ask your Dealer and insist on STEVENS. 
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You will be wise to use PETERS SHELLS in your field shooting this fall. 
If you want to use your trap gun for birds, try PETERS SPREADER 
LOADS. The only really successful and practical spreader shells on the market. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY. CINCINNATI. OHIO 


New Orleans: 321 Magazine St. J. W. OSBORNE, Manager 
J. $. FRENCH, Manager 


and get more of it than any others. 


Rew York: 96 Chambers St. T. H. KELLER, Manager 
San Francisce: 608-612 Howard Street. 


EVERY AMATEUR AVERAGE 


At the Mo. and Kansas League Tournament, Kansas City, Nov. 9-10, was won with 


PETERS SHELLS 


Ist Amateur——Wm. Veach, oa eS 
-——W. He derson, - - - - 
——Harvey Dixon, - - - - 
——F. Huston; - - - «+ °- 
—--Dick Linderman, - - - 


PETERS FACTORY LOADS make top-notch scores possible, even in the face of bad 
weather conditions, such as prevailed at the Kansas City shoot. 








374 out of 400 
371 ee Ty 
358 «es te 
357 Ty “6 
357 6 «ae 


They kill the game cleaner 














MISSED. 


One drizzling, gloomy afternoon some breath- 
less natives informed me that a tiger had just 
killed a cow in the rice fields nearby and was 
dragging it off to the jungle. I immediately 
collected my gun, says Trebor in the Asian, and 
went off to see what could be done. I found 
the place where the tragedy had been enacted, 
clearly indicated by the marks in the soft land 
and a well defined track led us to the dead cow. 
The tiger had dragged it a few yards into the 
forest jungle that bordered the rice fieJds on all 
sides. 

With the exception of a fringe round the 
margin of the woods all the uadergrowth had 
been burnt away by a jungle fire, and the trunks 
of the trees rose clean and smooth all round 
me as I looked for a tree to climb. 

The tree at the foot of which the dead cow 
lay was about fifteen inches in diameter, and 
twenty feet above the ground there was a fork 
which looked more or less feasible as a perch. 
Up this one of the natives swarmed, and then 
letting down a long cloth in lieu of a rope he 
hauled up the guns. 

Then I shinned up the slippery trunk, arriv- 
ing at the fork perspiring and breathless and 
bark-begrimed. I had told the men that were 
with us to keep on talking until we got settled 
and then to clear off to the lines talking as they 
went. 


All was quiet now for the gentle “pitter- 
patter” of the rain, and the twittering of birds 
in the tree tops. For an hour we watched. An 
hour of much discomfort as I had to stand 
first on one foot and then, when all feeling left 
that one, on the other, in the narrow cleft 
formed by the bifurcation of the tree-trunk. 
Discomfort was giving place to actual pain 
when I saw a steady movement, as if some 
large beast was pushing his way through in the 
tops of the ekor grass that reached nearly up 
to the tree I was on; all doubt as to what 
animal it was soon vanished as I caught 


glimpses of the striped back of a fine tiger. 
He did not come directly to the kill, but stalked 
majestically out into the open rice-khets to 
have a look round. 

This was the first tiger I had ever seen out- 
side a Zoo, and I was so excited that I wonder 


I did not fall off my perch. There he stood 
about thirty yards off absolutely unsuspicious 
of danger, but his lower parts and head were 
hidden from me by the tops of the grass and 
scrub jungle at the edge of the rice field. In- 
stead of waiting for him to come on up to the 
dead cow below me, when I should have had a 
certain shot at him at a distance of a few feet, 
I took aitn at his back through the frings of 
jungle tops and fired! At the shot he gave a 
tremendous leap into the open and then 
bounded off toward a thicket of high reeds to 
the right. I gave him the second barrel as he 
charged through the soft wet bheel, but the 
bullet splashed up the water beneath his white 
belly, a palpable miss! 

I nearly wept and cursed myself roundly for 
my impatience. Of course the man with me 
said I had hit him, but I was certain I had not, 
as he made no sound, and he would, I was sure 
have given signs if he had been wounded. He 
was a magnificent beast, and it was a splendid 
sight to see him bounding across the open. 


IN CARRISO CREEK VALLEY. 


THERE is a California not illuminated in the 
booklets thrown broadcast by boards of trade 
to attract the homeseeker. A very real Cali- 
fornia, none the less—very real, very cruel, says 
the New York Sun. It is a California one 
learns to know at pain of life or dimly feels in 
the slow, brief speech of men who have fought 
and sometimes have won and other. times have 
been beaten back in agony of defeat, who have 
fought against the dearth of all things. It is 
the Mojave Desert, arid, pitiless. 

In nearer parts of our various land a farmer 
sets forth from his homestead. His road is 
fringed with orchards and with fat acreage of 
growing crops. At the ford he lets his splash- 
ing horse drink his fill. Upon the road he 
meets his neighbors and passes time of day. 
He comes to the station, “deepo” is the form 
to him probably preferable, he gets his mail and 
his supplies; then home. An _ uneventful little 
jaunt, no incident. Out in Califpgnia farmer 
Kellogg sets out from his ranch, which is but 
the farm spelled otherwise. In the Carriso 
Creek country he rides between no acreage of 
tilth and growing orchard. The creek itself at 
this season of the year, booming bank high 





when the winter snows have melted on the 
mountains, is now a trickle of fine dust, dry 
powder, impalpable, the sport of the vagrant 
winds, the abode of the horned toad and the 
envenomed snake. Not a neighbor meets him 
on the way, a way all lonely. 

Alert to every sign that might break the 
drab monotone of his road, his eye notes the 
marks of wheels in lines uncertain but parallel. 
Between the thin tracks the ground is pitted in 
lune depressions, already filling with the sand 
drift, the spots where hoofs of horses have 
bitten the yielding surface. An incident on the 
ranch. But in the valley of Carriso Creek run 
dry an incident may prove tragedy. Our 
rancher follows the wayward track, errant into 
peril. Nothing less would meet the duty of a 
man on the lip of the ravening desert. He 
comes upon a camp wagon and a buggy, a horse 
drying before he dies, for he is dying the death 
of thirst. Hastening onward, he finds the foot- 
marks of a man, three children, a woman. 
Following the dry bed of a stream, wandering 
aimlessly without mark to guide them or knowl- 
edge of the country, the trail unfolds itself 
away from the one spot where safety lies could 
they but find it. The account in our news con- 
cludes: “The trail led to the country from 
which few travelers return.” Mr. Kellogg fol- 
lowed to the limit of the supply of water, which 
he had by him, and then had to return. Search 
parties were promptly equipped and have taken 
up the work of rescue, but there is little hope. 
The fangs of the desert bite deep. 

This is in our own country. This in a State 
of unmatchable fertility. A Sahara upon which 
the drift of lazy winds carries the fragrance of 
the groves of orange and of almond. A cruel 
corner of the land of undying summer. 

In the apparatus of comfort it is not easy to 
picture in the mind the Mojave Desert. There 
is the sun, everywhere the sun, even his own 
shadow walking by the wanderer’s side shrivels 
and blisters in the toasting glare. The breeze 
drifts hot from the flanks of mountains, mere 
heaps of pyramids of baking stone; it sweeps 
hot over ranges of sand, and the dance of the 
dust whirls makes narrower still the near 
horizon. Dust is everywhere; the lips cracking 
for a draught of water where none is, the 
tongue like a thong of leather within a raw- 
hide mouth, upon them the dust lies in heaps- 
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and the thirst torment grows maddening. His 
strength sapped by the unequal struggle against 
thirst, the sun, the dust, the wanderer staggers 
forward; in his delirium every point of the 
compass is forward and none for long. When 
he can stagger no longer he crawls in the dust, 
crawls unheeding the foul lizard and the poison 
worm; man, erect no longer in the great image, 
crawls on, his crawling carries him a few yards 
further—now hither. Then the desert wins, the 
sun parches him, the dust drifts a cover over 
him, only to tear it off again. 

In that desert, and headed wrong, are 
wandering now a man, three children, a woman. 


UNFAMILIAR DEER. 


White “red” deer, although extremely rare 
in Scotland, are not by any means unknown, 
and I could mention a number of forests in 
which specimens could be seen. As a rule, they 
are left alone by stalkers; but it does not follow 
that they are invariably allowed to die from 
accident or old age. One of the best known 
albinos of recent times was the White Stag of 
Badenoch, who, from his earliest days, mani- 
fested an ineradicable predilection for roaming 
and perambulation. The beautiful and stately 
animal was first noticed on the Cluny estate. 
Two days before the termination of the shoot- 
ing season, eight years ago, he was seen in his 
Badenoch retreat, and it being feared that he 
might again peregrinate widely, representations 
were made to neighboring sportsmen with a 


Both Amateur Averages 


At Targets and Pigeons 


At the Missouri and Kansas League Tournaments, Kansas City, No- 
vember 9-10, were won with 


BALLISTITE 


The only perfect dense Sho'gun Smokeless Powder in the world 


BALLISTITE -48>— EMPIRE 


(Dense) (Bulk) 


J. H. LAU @ CO., Agents, - - - NEW YORK 








When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest and Stream.” 








@ Get into a duck blind 
Watch him make out of range shots; watch his trigger finger do all the work; watch him 
kill the cripples with his 3 extra shots; see how his face is protected by the thick solid steel 
breech; and he will tell you that there is little recoil to pound his shoulder. 

@ You, too, will want this modern duck gun which loads itself. You can afford one, the price 
is so moderate. Let us send you catalogue, literature, and “ What the Hunters Say.” 





AUTOLOADING SHOT GUN 
The Duck Gun That Loads Itself 




















with a man who owns one of these 5-shot Remington repeaters. 


Remington Solid Breech Hammerless Pump and Autoloading 
Repeaters won 3 of the 5 Classic Interstate Handicaps of 1909 


THE REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, - - - - - ILLION, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 
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WALSRODE 


The Original Dense 


SMOKELESS POWDER 


Not affected by climatic changes. Powder 


grains as hard as steel. 


ALWAYS UNIFORM. 





Order your smokeless powder loaded shells loaded 


with 


WALSRODE 


and insist upon getting it. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES 


Sole U. S. Agents 


302-304 Broadway, New York 
PEPAOPD ELD AD OP POA OP PD OLDS 








calls fora 


¢ gun, 
3<in«One” ooo 
good-—oils trigger, 
lock, action ly—cuts out 
all residue of black or smokeless 
ee pd all metal parts 
right and freefromrust. Gen- 
erous sample free. Write to 
3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
61 New St., New York City 


BIG 













When writing say you saw the adv. in 
“Forest and Stream.” 


Building Motor Boats and 


Managing Gasolene Engines 
are discussed in the book 


“HOW TO BUILD A LAUNCH FROM PLANS” 


complete illustrated work on the buildi f motor 
boats and the installing, care ond consi a all manalene 
motors. By Charles G. Davis. With diagrams, 9 
fone fate and 3 full-page plans. Price, post- 


The author is ‘a builder and designer of national - 
tation. All the instruction toon te defined and — 
prehensive, 40 diagrams, $ folding drawings and 3 full- 
page plans. .That portion of the book devoted to the 
use and care of gas engines should be most carefull 
perused by every individual who operates one. The book 
is well worth the price asked for it. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 










1907 


Chicago, Ill. 


DEAD SHOT 
SMOKELESS 


usea by MR. CHAS. G. SPENCER uring 


Broke 94.9% of 16,220 Targets 





1908 
Broke 96.77% of 11,175 Targets 


These unequalled records denote the greatest regularity of Sho . 
The best guide for the future should be the records of the past. antaencecs 
Insist on having all your shells loaded with stability guaranteed Dead Shot. 


Manufactured by 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS 


Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 
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view to his preservation and safety. 
these commendable precautions he was slaugh- 
tered a short time afterward, and that within 


Despite 


the boundaries of the county of Inverness 
Every genus or species belonging to the anima! 
kingdom produces an occasional albino, the phe- 
nomenon being probably due to inbreeding. The 
birth of a white fawn in a forest is never in- 
dicative of good management on the part of 
the proprietor. Only a small proportion of the 
so-called white deer are perfectly white, the 
greater number being merely ashy-gray. Sir 
Walter Scott embellishes his “sylvan hall” in 
the “Lady of the Lake” with 


Deer skins, dappled, dun and white, 


Sir Arthur Bignold, of Lochrosque, who owns 
splendid forests stocked with red deer, fallow 
deer and roe, received a number of Japanese 
deer about twenty years ago from the late Lord 
Powerscourt, and turned them out at Achanault, 
Ross-shire. Here they thrived and multiplied 
as well as could be wished, and they soon pro- 
ceeded to extend their geographical range with 
great enterprise and courage. This season speci- 
mens of the sprightly breed were to be en- 
countered in almost every forest in Ross-shire, 
even along the western seaboard. The females 
are very prolific and usually produce a fawn 
every year. The males take up occasionally 
with the native red hinds, but the general opin- 
ion is that the red male and the Asiatic female 
never interbreed. The Japanese deer is, cer- 
tainly, a welcome addition to our list of wild 
animals, and every proprietor will be only too 
glad to grant it the freedom of his forest.— 
Land and Water. 


FOREST IS IMPORTANT IN LIFE OF 
NATION. 


“More thorough knowledge of actual forest 
conditions has brought a wide reatization of 
the importance of the forest in the life of the 
nation,” says Treadwell Cleveland, Jr., in speak- 
ing of the progress of forestry for the last year 
in the Year Book of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

“Enough is now known to make imperative 
a complete change in the methods of forest 
use, and the ways in which this change may 
best be brought about are discussed with equal 
interest by the specialist and the man in the 
street. 

“National welfare, as well as individual com- 
fort, is seen to be dependent upon forest con- 
servation. To this better knowledge and surer 
insight is mainly due the progress which for- 
estry has made in the past year. 

“Unprecedented forest fires served a similar 
purpose, so that the lesson which they taught, 
in spite of its terrific cost, will probably pay for 
itself. With a unanimity never before paralleled 
the people of the country are demanding that 
a stop be put to forest waste and destruction. 

“The more striking lines of advancement in 
forestry in 1908 were the following: 

“(1) Through appropriate educational chan- 
nels, public interest in forest problems was se- 
cured more directly and effectively than ever 
before. Especially valuable was the work begun 
in the schools, from the primary grades to the 
colleges. The press aided materially in making 
clear the need and purpose of forest conserva- 
tion. 

“(2) The management of the national for- 
ests was more scientific, and at the same time 
more satisfactory from a business point of view 
and more useful to the public, than ever before. 

“(3) The States displayed a keener interest 
and a livelier activitv in forest matters. and 
State Legislatures either passed or considered 
bills in which advanced provisions were made 
for forest protection from fire and unjust tax- 
ation and for regulating the use of private 
forest property in the interest of the public 
welfare. 

“(4) A partial census taken among private 
forest owners furnished proof that the practice 
of private forestry is extending more ranidly 
than was supposed, particularly among those 
who in their business are themselves users of 
forest products.” 
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IN THE BLIND 


Ducks flying sky-high and cyclone swift—that is 
when the Lefever shot gun talks business. You 
don’t feel cheap. Every time you shoot there's 
something doing. When the other fellows see you 
raking them down out of the clouds they think you 
are having wonderful luck. But it is a good gun 
and good aim that does it. Same way with traps. 


LEFEVER 


SHOT GUNS 


THE GUNS OF LASTING FAME 


Bored better, bolted better, built better than any 
other make, American or foreign. Shoot better, last 
better, look better. Pioneers in every sound im- 
provement in double barrel shot guns for almost 


half a century. 

The new Lefever Gun Book tells all about the 
best system of bolting and boring, things you should 
know before you buy a gun. Free on request. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


23 Maltbie Street - - Syracuse, N. Y. 
EAN | MTT NOE SANE LORE EAE SIME 


BEAR ROUTS GREEKS. 


A BAND of terror-stricken Greek laborers be- 
ing rounded up from the surrounding mountains 
and one of their number is under the care of a 
local physician as the result of the impromptu 
appearance of an immense silver tipped grizzly 
bear in the section house on the Great North- 
ern Railway on the outskirts of this city about 
noon. 

The foreigners were gossiping of their own 
dear hymettus groves below Antioch at home 
over an evening meal whose sweetness wafted 
nicely through the windows of the shanty. In 
the midst of the meal Mr. Bruin began sniffing 
and scratching about the front of the house. 
Peter Mehers, foreman of the section crew, 
arose and opened the door to investigate. 

He announced the sudden revelation of his 
giant bearship by a wild shriek. Before he 
could recover from his stupefaction the animal 
reared on its hind legs and struck him thrice 
on the left shoulder with its forepaw, inflicting 
three severe gashes. Mehers with a scream of 


pain and terror leaped back into the room, the | 


bear closely following. 
Throwing to the winds further business, the 
Greek laborers enthusiastically united in a gen- 


eral exodus through the small rear window of 


the shack. Not so fast, however, but that the 
section boss left a portion of his trousers and 
a part of his coat tail in the bear embrace. 

Then the bear began devoting his attention 
to the supper. While calmly disposing of a 
platter of fried ham, William Morrison, a 
mountain trapper, attracted by the cries of the 
frightened Greeks, appeared with a Winchester 
and ended the animal’s career. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


AN UNPARALLELED 
RECORD 


In Shooting History 
Made by 


At Chicago, the week beginning June 21, Mr. Frank Fisher 

won the Preliminary Handicap from the 18- yard mark, shooting 
at ten doubles and eighty singles, score 94. 

Mr. Fred Shattuck won the Grand American Handicap from the 18-yard mark, score %, 
and 20 straight in the shoot-off. 

Mr. Fred Gilbert a ain won the Professional Championship with a score of 193 out of 200, 
which included 40 doubles, of which he broke 37, making his second consecutive winning of 
this classic event, and the fourth consecutive winning for the FHE PARKER GUN. 


THE PARKER GUN also won the High General Average for the entire tournament, thus winning about all there 


"PARKER BROS. 


New York Salesroom : 32 Warren St. Meriden, Conn. 


sible accuracy and killing power. 


| The simplicity, strength and perfect adjustment of operating 
‘parts insure quick, easy operatior. _ 


The Marlin solid top is always a ‘protection betes : 
e your head and the cartridge, and prevents powder and gases 
iY, blowing back. The-side ejector never throws a shell into your 
‘face or eyes, never disturbs your aim, and allgws instant repeat. 
shots. The closed-in breech kéeps out rain, snow and all foreign 
matter—keeps your Marlin clean and serviceable at all times. 


The Maclin Fi Prearms | a 


2 Willow St. NEW EW AE CONN i 


M Every big game hunter should know these 
special Marlin features. Send ‘for our 
/136-page.catalog. “Free for 3 stamps. . 


Vo 


“The Gun That Blocks the 
SEARS” 


POSITIVELY SAFD 


SPECIAL OFFER : 


Send 10 Cents for our Large Catalogue and get a 
Beautiful Davis Guns Souvenir. 


N. R. DAVIS @ SONS, Lock Box 707, ASSONET, MASS., U. S. A. 


When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest and Stream.” 








FOREST AND STREAM. 





@ The reward for honest effort on the part of 
everyone engaged in the manufacture of a com- 
modity, is in the demand for the product. 


@ Our reward for producing the best powder that 
money can buy, is in our increased sales. 


@ The demand for Sporting Powders 


is greater than ever before—sales for this year far 
exceed any previous year for the reason that 


@ The up-to-date shooter appreciates a superior 
article and recognizes the advantage in using the 
Regular and Reliable brands. 


@ Specify for powders in bulk or in 


your loaded ammunition, and accept no substitu- 
tions. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
The Pioneer Powder Makers of America 








FISHERMEN NEED DIXON'S GRAPHITE 


Bevents-sticking of ferrules, tangling of line 






pet 


Sam Lovel’s Boy. 


By Rowland E. Robinson. Price, $1.2. 


Sam Lovel’s Boy is the fifth of the series of Danvis 
books. No one has pictured the New Englander with 
so much insight as has Mr. Robinson. Sam Lovel and 
Huldah are two of the characters of the earlier books 
im the series, and the boy is Jeuns Sam, their son, who 
grows up under the tuition of the coterie of friends that 
we know so well, becomes a man just at the time of the 
Civil War, and carries a musket in defense of what he 
believes to be the right. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





Where, When and How to Catch 
Fish on the East Coast of Florida 


By Wm. H- Gregg, of St. Louis, Mo., assisted Capt. 
ohn Gardner, of Ponce Park, Mosquito it, Pia. 
ith 100 engravings, and 12 colored illustrations. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 268 pages. Map. Price, $4.00. 
A visitor to Florida can hardly make the trip without 
this book, if he is at all interested in angling. fe gives a 
very complete list of the fishes of the Hast Coast of 
Florida, and every species is illustrated by a cut taken 
from the best authorities. The cuts are thus of the most 
value to the angler, who desires to identify the fish he 
takes, while the colored plates of the tropical fish shown 
in all their wonderful gorgeousness of coloring, are very 
beautiful. Besides the pictures of fish, there cuts 
onae portions of the fishing tackle which the ‘author 
uses. good index completes the volume. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





When writing say you saw the ad. in “Forest 
and Stream.” 
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The bear is one of the largest ever seen in 


this vicinity and weighs 700 pounds. 

The section boss was overtaken and placed 
in charge of Dr. Harold Sampson, of this city, 
who dressed the deep wounds in the man’s 
shoulder, sewing them up with sixty-three 
stitches. The boss will recover—St. Paul 
Pioneer Press. 


SHOOT THE CAT. 


“Tuomas CARLYLE’s back again, and there’s no 
use going squirrel hunting any more this 
winter,” was the message mournfully repeated 
from one village sportsman to another in the 
outlying district of North Mianus this morning. 
A general atmosphere of gloom prevails there, 
says a Greenwich, Conn., correspondent of the 
Times. 

Thomas Carlyle is the big, striped cat of 
Anthony Carvette, founder of the Mianus 
branch of the Socialist Party, and he got his 
name because of his master’s admiration of the 
great English essayist’s utterances. Thomas 
has gained distinction through his astounding 
knowledge of the abundance or scarcity of 
squirrels in the nearby woods, and it is chiefly 
through him that the hunters gauge their 
chances of filling their game bags. 

For the last six years Thomas has regularly 
quit the home of Mr. Carvette in the late sum- 
mer and lived in the woods just as long as 
squirrels, for which he has a marked fondness, 
are plentiful. When they cease to be plenty he 
returns again to the Carvette home. Hunters 
in North Mianus have learned to time their ex- 
peditions by the cat, and it is not infrequently 
that they call around to Mr. Carvette’s house 
on their way to the woods to ask if Thomas 
Carlyle is still away, just to reassure themselves 
that they stand a good chance of bagging some 
game. 

It is said that to see Thomas hunting squirrels 
is a highly instructive sight. ~ 

Mr. Carvette’s home is but a short distance 
from Wyndygoul, the estate of Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, but people here say that Thomas’s 
knowledge of squirrels is all his own, and not 
acquired by any acquaintance with the author of 
“Wild Animals I Have Known.” 


A DAY WITH THE HOUNDS. 


MARYLAND country is a delight to the eye, 
and a meet there probably as typical as any for 
a picture of an American hunt. On a clear, 
cold morning in November we jog down the 
road and pick up the hounds on the way, thirty 
sterns in the air, their skins glossy and shining, 
marching with great dignity under the command 
of the master, and the huntsmen ranging along- 
side. Into a field they troop, whips crack, and 
the pack spreads out fan-like for a find. Once 
started, they need no urging. On through the 
woods they go, jumping on fallen trees, sniffing 
here and there, searching thickets and under- 
brush, nosing hollows and holes, all eagerness 
to jump at the cry of the first to give tongue. 
Behind the master, the members of the hunt, 
their mounts pulling and champing at the bits, 
quivering with pent-up energy and impatient 
for their riders to give them their heads. It is 
an intense moment without a sound save the 
snapping of a dead limb here and there or the 
clatter of a stone, and then just as you begin to 
think that the covert is empty, on the extreme 
left an old hound gives tongue, faintly and al- 
most doubtfully at first, but presently ringing 
out again full and clear. Their eyes all eager- 
ness, the rest of the pack fly to the voice of the 
hound already in motion. 

For a moment all is still and then a_ wild 
chorus breaks loose that makes the blood tingle. 
They’re off! And in a mad scramble the hunt 
comes pell-mell after them. Now the stranger 
gets a good idea of mixed going in America. 
The hounds leave the woods and turn toward 
the railroad tracks, with the hunt well up and 
riding easy. Three minutes more we reach 
the railroad, and the hounds stream away up a 
wooded hill on the far side. Wire turns the 
riders, who swing to the left and, getting over 
at the first opportunity, catch a glimpse of the 
pack just at it crosses the turnpike. 

Now across field after field they go and 
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through woodland after woodland, turning grad- 
ually to the left and toward the south. The 
scent seems catchy and uncertain, but there is 
no check until after another fifty minutes. 
Counting heads, thirty-six out of forty are still 
with the hounds. The fox is evidently tired 
and is using all his cunning to evade his pur- 
suers. He is trailed slowly, close to a pig-sty 
and through a barnyard, and then lost again 
near the ruins of an old house. Here the 
hounds work diligently, but for a time without a. en ae 
oem, eee ene a fox pouns. ont oon 

some place of refuge and away he scuds towar a 

the Patuxent River, with the hounds tied to 7 he O n l y p ractica { O n e-T ri gge r 
him. Our tired horses need urging, however 

small the fences. To the left in a circle the 
fox, now closely pressed, turns and is pulled ever. 
down in the open after a two hours and forty Guns, equipped with the Hunter One-Trigger, are unequalled for any kind of shooting—field, 


minutes’ run with thirty-three of the forty riders duck or trap—and they hold the world’s record. 
in at the death. 


How often, after it is over, do we think of 
it, enjoy it, and talk of it. And even though 
the sport is not good, all days in the saddle 
are pleasant. To be out with hale companions, Hunter One-Trigger 
hunting across the brown hills, with jumps 


here and there, the pack in motion, and feel ‘The Hunter One-Trigger construction absolutely prevents balking or doubling. It gives 
a good horse under you—for the young and the exactly the same control over the firing possessed by a two-trigger gun, with the greater speed, 
old, inexperienced and veterans, this is always accuracy and convenience of one-trigger. 

a lasting pleasure.—Harper’s Weekly. There is already an enormous demand for the new 20 Gauge Smith Gun—weight 5{ 


to 7 Ibs., and a little beauty. If you do not know about it, be sure and write. 
DEER IN NEW ENGLAND. 
RicipLy enforced protective legislation in The Hunter Arms Company 
Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut has 
enabled deer which were fast becoming extinct, 90 Hubbard Street Fulton, N. Y. 
to multiply until they are now more numerous 


in Central New England than they were at the 
time of the Revolutionary War. 


The continuous stretch of more or less : R I FLE VE RSUS SHOTGU NS 
enereny ge territory, with its abundant "it The shotgun wins when shooting shells equipped with FOLLETT’S 
supply of small fruits and garden truck, so PNEUMATIC CONCENTRATORS. They give the 
tempting to the deer, has become for practical shotgun the carrying power of a rifle, yet lose none of the advantage of 
purposes an immense deer preserve. A decade scatterment of the charge. Effective in any bore. No trouble to load 
ago the summer visitor in New England rarely shells. Being of paper with crimped metal base, there is no injury to 
caught a glimpse of a wild deer. Five years 


gun barrel. Specially adapted for hand loading. 
By Mail 75c. per hundred, 20c. for 25. Write for circular. 
later the deer had become more numerous, but 
were still an object of curiosity. In the last 


E. P. Follett & Co., 2827A Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
two seasons so numerous have the deer become 


that they have done much damage to: gardens 
and orchards. : 
= deer we become a woe eee a 
numbers, and the presence of one of the ani- 
mals in the streets of the larger towns and even Life and Sport in Labrador 
the cities is frequently reported. Hunters have 
estimated that there are in Central New Eng- 
land upward of 10,000 deer. The fact that 2,000 
deer have been killed in a single week in each 
year in the last two open seasons in Vermont is 
evidence of the great numbers of them. 
A Springfield correspondent of the New York 
Times says that the deer question promises to 
be the subject of lively debate in the Legis- 
latures of Vermont, Massachusetts and Con- 





The Hunter One-Trigger makes the superiority of Smith Guns more pronounced than 
It is the ONLY perfect, non-frictional, practical one-trigger ever produced. Smith 

















































NAPOLEON A. COMEAU 


In “Life and Sport on the North Shore of the Lower St. Lawrence 
and Gulf,” Mr. Comeau has made a valuable addition to the literature of 
rod and rifle—and more. It is a book of engrossing personal interest to the 


necticut. On the one hand the friends of the sportsman or general reader, and of rare value to the student of wild life. 

animals mee for a pagan - pag age se The author describes the events and experiences of 50 years spent in 

protective laws, on the ground that the dam- : ai : ; Fe 

age done by deer is overestimated, and that the the cause of humanity and science in one of the most interesting and least 

wee is Sasa oi ; known sections of Canada. He writes as one sportsman to his fellows, 
pposed to this argument is the contention bes ; ; . 5 5 

of farmers that they should be allowed to kill detailing his experiences with the wild things of wood, shore and sea, with 


for their own use deer found on their own land. plenty of stirring experiences with big game and gamy fish. 
In Vermont the open season tends to keep Ill d 

down the number of the animals, and in Massa- ustrated. 450 pages. 

chusetts under a recently enacted law, the 
farmer may kill deer which commit depreda- 


Postpai 0 
— upon his land. In Connecticut killing of tpaid, $2.5 : 
eer to protect one’s property is allowable, 
provided it is done with a shotgun. FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
The prevalence of deer has given rise to a 
crop of animal stories. From Northfield, Mass., 
recently there came a story of hens attacking 
a deer. Last week Sunday a buck deer gave 





2 S * 2 e 
battle to two dogs. in Westfield, and according Pigeon Shooting Training the Hunting Dog. 
to witnesses the dogs came out a very poor uss thas Bene aad. Sack, Se a ee 
second. Not very long ago a pure white deer By CAPT. A. W. MONEY 


of “Modern Training,” “Fetch and Carry,” etc. 
was killed in Hadley, Mass. A standard book on the sport by a 


Price, $1.50. 
. recognized expert, covering all phases of se : : 
Ernest L. Merriam, of Ware, reported that live-bird and clay-pigeon shooting with sae - 3 pet oe the ba ae authority 
: y, and will be found an adequate guide for 
while driving to West Warren a deer attempted See Hat 36-<0 vers to every seen who amateurs and professionals. 
to jump _into his ewagon. | A Belchertown a — Ssuneniien Contents: General Principles. Instinct, Reason and 
farmer driving to Ware this week found his ae pwc h fi tri : Natural Development. Natural Qualities and Character- 
andling, sighting, field shooting, trigger Na y . 
progress barred by a buck deer. The farmer pulls, technique and practice. This book | istics. . bee — Pad Metnods, reel go 
: : : ; sons of Pu : . . ng. 
pelted the deer with apples and now seeks to re- ae a. Ban to ee Backing. Roading and Drawing. Ranging. Dropping 
cover the value of the apples from the County eS id : to Shot and Wing. Breaking Shot, Breaking In, Chasing, 
Commissioners under the deer damages com- 96 contd, pastpal Retrieving. 


pensation act, FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 














Guides. 





for organizing 


“KIJABE HILL.” 


The largest dealers in live animals and African curios. 
Illustrated literature sent free on application. 


KONRAD SCHAUER, MOMBASA, BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


The world-known firm of specialists 
and fitting out 


Hunting and Scicntific Expeditions 


as well as planning trips for 


TOURISTS 


Practical preserving, packing and shipping 
of Trophies many years’ experience. 


A splendid health resort in the African Highlands— 
“‘A Sportsman's Home.”’ 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





Resorts for Sportsmen. 
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inel) AS St ! 
NORTH CAROLINA WX) 
NJ 


The Centre of Winter Out-of- 
Door Life inthe Middle South 


Free from climatic extremes, and 
wholesome in every respect. 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS.—The only 
resort having THREE GOLF 
COURSES, all in pink of con- 
dition, Country Club, 40,000 
Acre Private shooting Pre- 
serve, Good Guides and 
Trained Dogs, Fine Livery 
of Saddle Horses, Model 
Dairy, Tennis Courts, Trap 
Shooting, etc. 

NO CONSUMPTIVES RECEIVED 

AT PINEHURST 

Through Pullman Service from New 
York to Pinehurst via Seaboard Air % 
Line. Only one night out from New 
York, Boston. Cleveland, Pittsburg and 
Cincinnati. Don’t fail to send to near- 
est railroad offices for literature, illus- 
trating the out-of-door features of 
PINEHURST and giving fall details of 
attractions. 

Send for illustrated literature and 

list of Golf, Tennis and Shooting 

Tournaments. 
Pinehurst General Office: PINEHURST, jake 
NORTH CAROLINA, or Leonard 
Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 
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UPPER ROACH RIVER HOUSE. 


Last season 52 Buck Deer and 9 Bull Moose from here. 
Six trout ponds; also stream fishing; 14 miles from ‘Lily 
Bay. Buckboards and teams for canoes and baggage. 

_ Rates reasonable; table guaranteed. Train to 
Greenville Junction, Maine. 2000 feet above sea level. 


Write to G. W. PARKS, Roach River, Me. 








BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
BIG GAME HUNTING 


As pioneers in equipping Big Game_hunting parties, 
NEWLAND, TARL ON & €O., LTD., confidently in- 
vite inquiries from all who think of visiting the “most 
attractive playground in the world.” These words_are 
applied by Colonel Theodore Roosevelt to British East 
Africa, and the fact that NEWLAND, TARLTON & 
CO,. LTD., have been honored with all his arrangements 
is a guarantee of their ability to do things well, and an 
acknowledgment of their long experience. Write for book- 
let to their London Office. NEWLAND, TARLTON & 
CO., Ltd. (Head Office: Nairobi, B, E. Africa), 166 
Piccadilly, London. Cables: Wapagazi; London. Codes: 
A B C 5th Edn. and Western Union. 





HUNTERS’ LODGE! 


GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING! 
Choice Accommodation for Gentlemen 


and Ladies. Come and bring your wife. 


General FRANK A. BOND, 
Buies, N. C. 


DUCK SHOOTING.—I have only a few days open. I 
have 500 acres hunting grounds (private). ifetime ex- 
perience, first-class accommodations, good time and birds 
guaranteed. EAST BAY HOTEL, G, Cary Smith Prop., 
formerly Cupsogue House, Center Moriches, L. I. 


HUNTING IN FLORIDA. 


Birds, Turkey, Cat, Fox, etc., on plantation. Not far 
from Duck, Deer and Bear.’ Good board and_ beds; 
open fires; horses and vehicles; pure water; good R.R. 
and tclegras? facilities. 

OODLAND PLANTATION, Lloyd, Fia. 


BAGLEY FARM, ™cyis ams 


Kenbridge Station, Va. R. R. Guests are offered shooting privileges on 
20,000 acres of land, undoubtedly the best for quail, deer and turkey 
shooting in the South. Good accommodations. Guides, dogs and horses 
furnished. tf 

















EW SPRUCE CABIN INN. 232" 
* attractively 

located hotel in Pocono-Mountains. Rooms en suite and with 

private bath. All amusements. Special rates, Sept., Oct., Nov. 

Grouse or pheasant, rabbit, deer shooting in season. Booklet. 

Cresco Station, D. L. & W.R.R. W. J. & M. D. Price, Canadensis,Pa. 








Ideal Winter Resort and Quail Preserve.—Parties desirin 
to spend winter vacation in the South in an idea 
climate, plenty of quail, Northern cooking and —quiet 
surroundings, can secure accommodations by adtiréssin 

J. GEO. CHANDLER, Barber, N. C. 3 





DUCK SHOOTING. 


Guides, Boats and Decoys on Great South Bay. Best 
accommodations at Bay Side Hotel, Eastport, L. I. 
Best Duck shooting in 20 years. H. J. ROGERS, Prop. 
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DEER IN TOWN. 


Concluded on page 859. 


volver, and as the buck went down he shot. 
Death was almost instantaneous. 

“Everybody seemed to have forgotten the four 
big hounds, but the forgetting did not last very 
long. They came up to the dead body on a 
lope that sent the curious crowd on another 
scamper. And then they started to tear at the 
deer, just as they would have, had the scene 
been up in the North Woods. But their triumph 
was not for long. Following the hounds had 
been a half dozen or more policemen, and they 
and McCarthy got right into the game. Some 
of the bystanders helped, too, and between them 
all they at last hauled the dogs off and got them 
quieted down. Then they went off to the Ham- 
burg avenue police station—deer, hounds and 
men. 

“There it was estimated that the buck must 
have weighed between 300 and 400 pounds. 
Policeman McCarthy insisted that a thousand 
pounds was none too small a figure. He made 
that calculation when the animal was coming at 
him with its head down. They hung the deer 
up and they tied up the dogs, and then every- 
body sat down to talk it over and wait for the 
owner of the hounds to appear. Until that took 
place there was nothing more to be done. Cer- 
tainly no one could be arrested. Up to a late 
hour in the morning, although notice had been 
sent to Forest Park and every other probable 
place, no owner had appeared. 

“The open season for deer on Long Island 
is limited to four days in November. The days 
are the first two Wednesdays and first two Fri- 
days after the first Tuesday in the month. Hunt- 
ing with dogs is prohibited. It is possible that 
the hunt began on Wednesday, the first day of 
the open season.” 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE 
HUNTER. 


Epwarp J. House, author of “A Hunter’s 
Camp-Fires,” the new book on big-game hunt- 
ing which the Harpers are publishing with 
many illustrations from photographs taken Ly 
the author and a companion, makes it clear in 
text and pictures that he has written his book 
with the quiet devotion of the genuine lover of 
the sport. ‘‘From th» standpoint of the hunter, 
I have endeavored to furnish a plain and un- 
varnished description of some of the more suc- 
cessful hunts in which I have participated,” is 
the way Mr. House puts it in his preface; and 
he adds, with a sly thrust at the man who 
“fakes” the sport, “After experience in hunting 
with a rifle, and with a camera to a lesser de- 
gree, I am frank to confess that I have found 
an element of excitement in the former totally 
lacking in the latter.” Mr. House, who is an 
accustomed traveler in various parts of the 
world, only recently returned from one of his 
briefer hunting trips. He is a resident of 
Pittsburg. 





Resorts for Sportsmen, 


PINE TOP LODGE AND KENNELS, 
Yale, Sussex County, Virginia —Do you shoot? Do you 
know a place where you can take your wife and yet have 
good quail shooting, dogs, livery and guides, good table, 
and everything conducive to a pleasant ona! 

c L. P. BLOW. 





EXCLUSIVE HUNTING ON 25,000 ACRES, 
Furnishing first-class accommodations, guides, livery, 
hunting lands and trained dogs for the hunting of quail, 
wild turkeys and deer. Northern references. Special 
attention to — containing ladies. Trained and 
untrained quail dogs for sale. 

Dr. H. L. ATKINS, Boydton, Va, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





For Sale. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United States, Vigor- 
ous young bass in various sizes, ranging from advanced 
fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 


Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEEMAN, New Preston, Conn. 


BROOK TROUT FOR SALE. 


We have constantly on hand 
a fine supply of Brook Trout, 
all sizes for stocking pur- 
es. Also for table use, at 
(6c. a pound. Visitors priv- 
ileged to catch own trout. 
PARADISE BROOK 
TROUT CO., Stroudsburg, Pa., Henryville R.R. Sta. 


BROOK TROUT. 


Eggs, fry, yearlings and two-year-olds, for stockin 
brooks and lakes. Address NEW ENGLAND TROU 
FARM, Plympton, Mass, 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stock- 
ing with some of the nice yearlings or fry from 
our hatchery, and you will be pleased with the 
results) PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COM- 
PANY, Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, 


Mass. 
BROOK TROUT of all ages for stocking brooks 
; and lakes. Brook trout eggs 
in any quantity, warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. tf 


FOR SALE— BROOK TROUT.— FINE healthy fish 
of all sizes. Eyed eggs in season. Warranted delivered 
anywhere, _as_ represented. Correspondence _ solicited. 
z Y SIDE TROUT FARM (A. B. Savary), Wareham, 

ass. : 


































Property for Sale. 





SALMON FISHING. 


A rare opportunity to secure one of the best salmon 
fishings in southern Quebec, at an attractive price. 
owner offers riparian rights on 4% miles of stream in 
fee simple. Without blasting, there are now opportunities 
for five rods. Property includes 30-foot strip on each side 
of stream, with fully protected rights of way. Beautiful 
country, easily acseiaibie, 30 miles by rail from Quebec. 
No better salmon fishing in Eastern Canada. Owner re- 
quires no license from Dominion Government. The 
property is offered at a bargain. Address for terms and 
description, ‘‘B. F.,” care of Forest and’ Stream. 23 
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A large, handsome Club House, furnished, located on 
Harbor Island, Pamlico Sound, N. C., about fifteen miles 
from Cape Hatteras, to be sold at a sacrifice. First 
story solid cement walls, second story and attic frame 
substantially built: Contains also ten comfortable bed- 
rooms, also good-sized living rooms; modern plumbing 
and toilet arrangements; separate house for cook, con- 
taining kitchen, adjoins the main building. The building 
is located on a small island. Excellent shooting in the 
neighborhood, duck and wild geese. The surrounding 
country affords good sport for hunting snipe, wild tur- 
key, quail and occasionally larger game. Abundance of 
fresh fish and oysters are easily obtained nearby in the 
sound. The house is conveniently located and suited to 
sporting purposes, or will furnish a fine rendezvous for 
yachtsmen.—D, L. WARD, New Bern, N. C. 


AO SS ALLRED RNA NALE RED I et Pe 
FOR SALE, OR LEASE 


for a term of years. Five miles from High Point, N.C., 
one mile from Ry. station, in the heart of the famous 
bird country, in the neighborhood where Messrs. Gould, 
Mach, Lorillard, Brokaw and others have their hunting 
grounds and game preserves. 275 acres lying on both 
sides of public macadam road, with good two-story dwell- 
ing, all out-houses, two large stables, large machinery room, 
large sheds for cattle, two pastures under fence, chicken 
and duck lots under fence, wind-mill and large tank, 
supplying water over lots, 125 acres in cultivation, four 
streams running through the place, quail and pheasants 
plentiful, beautiful location for “hunting lodge.” For 
purchaser, I will lease any number of acres in neigh- 
borhood for hunting privilege. E. D. STEELE, High 
Point, N. C. 








Gas Engines and Launches. 


Their Principles, Types and Management. 
Grain. : 

The most practical book for the man_or boy who owns 
or plans to own a small power boat. It is motor launch 
and engine information boiled down and simplified for 
busy people, and every line of it is valuable. Cloth, 123 
pages. Postpaid, $1.25 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


By Francis 
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Kennel Special. 


Ads under this head, 10 cents per line of 8 words, or 
6 words in capitals. No advertisement of less than three 
lines accepted. Cash must accompany order. 


BOARD YOUR DOG where he will receive proper atten- 
— — ~~ food. PENATAQUIT KENNELS, Bay- 
shore, . 


Pointers and Setters.—Can furnish you a high bred, field 

trained one, a common one, or a nice one for a com- 

a, at a fair price. GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, 
ass. 








Will train your dog on quail. woodcock and snipe. 
Terms reasonable. LOCH DDIE, Doniphan, Mo. 


Pedigreed Pointers—Puppies and grown_ stock. None 


better. Prices iow. H. Legg, 68 Stanton St., Dorchester, 
Mass. 








Trained Bear, Deer and Cat Hounds, Bloodhounds, Irish 
Wolfhounds, Foxhounds; 40 age illustrated catalogue, 4 
cent stamp. , ROOKWOOD K NNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do 7 want to buy a dog or pup of -~ kind. If so, 
send for list and prices of all varieties. ways on hand. 
OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE.—CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRIEVER. 


Bitch. Registered. Otter coat. Four years old and thor- 
broken. First $100 takes her. Satisfaction guar- 
or money refunded. References. Also a litter of hér 
pups, whelped July 28. Registered stock. Either sex, Will 
se sold reasonable. C. P. ICKELSON, Mason, Mich. 


Grouse or Pheasant Dog Wanted. 


Will pay $200 for a slow, thoroughly reliable broken dog, 
not over four years old. Address with particulars, 
W. W. ESSICK, Reading, Pa. 


SIX, ENG. H SETTER PUPPIES, 
whelped Sept. 18, 1 will be sold cheap, FRANK 
FORESTER KENNEL, Warwick, N. Y. 22 


SPRATT'S 
DOG CAKES 


Are Used by the Principal 


Kennel Owners and Breeders 


Send stamp for “‘Dog Culture,"’ 
which contains practical chapters 
on the feeding, kenneling and 
general management of dogs, 
also chapters on cats. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 


Newark, N. J. (Office and Factories). San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. Montreal, Can. Cleveland, O. 


FOR BLACK TONGUE 
IN DOGS 


GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY 


The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble. 
Price, 50 cents per Bottle 
Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 
Book on Dog Diseases. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. ) 
118 West 31st Street. New York City. 





























TRAINING vs. BREAKING. 


Practical Dog Training; or Training vs. Breaking. 
y.S. T. Hammond. To which is added a chapter, on 
training pet dogs, by an amateur. Cloth, 165 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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Ie ie IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 











We teah you by mail every branch of the Real Estate, 
General Brokerage, and Insurance Business and 
appoint you Special Representative of the largest 
i co-operative real estate and brokerage company. 
Excellent opportunitiesopen to YOU. By oursystem 
you can begin making money in afew weeks without 
interfering with your present occupation and with- 
out any investment of capital. Our co-operative de- 
partment will give you more choice, salable prope’ 

to handle than any other institution. A Commere 

Law rse FREE, Write for 62-page book, free. 
THE CROSS COMPANY, 3290 Reaper Block, Chicage 


Taxidermists. 





J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


ee 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu- 
facturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices, All kinds of 
heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 369 Canal 
Street, New York, 


Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, Antlers, 
etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and Fish, and all 
kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND. 


TAXIDERMIST. 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and Deer 
heads. Call and examine work, 


No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Tel. 4205 Chelsea, Near 13th St, NEW YORK. 


FRED SAUTER 


Established 1860. 


NATURALIST and TAXIDERMIST 
42 Bleecker Street, New York City. 


I have on hand the largest assortment in America of 
Imported and Domestic Horns, Antlers, Heads, Skins, 
Rugs, Fish and Game Birds on Panels, and Animals, 
singly and in groups. Skins tanned and made into rugs. 
All work guaranteed moth-proof. 























; SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. S 
Write for price list. Those who wish to have their 
specimens mounted true to nature and‘ moth proof need 
not hesitate to send their work to me. 

E, C. SHABILON, Artist Taxidermist, Orangeville, Ill, 
LL LR AL 





Wants and Exchanges. 





SPORTSMEN! HUNTERS! TRAPPERS! 


I will pay good prices for all kinds of live wild water 
fowl, either wing-tipped a prenped birds. 


ILLEY, Darien, Conn. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Hammerless double-barreled shotgun, 12-bore, 28in. bar- 
rels. Must be equal to new and of English make. 


stating weight, price and full particulars, 
P. O. Box 2327, Boston, Mass. 22 











Uncle Lisha’s Outing, 


A Sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” By Rowland E. 
Robinson. Cloth. Price, $1.25, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





The Celebrated HUNGARIAN and ENGLISH 
PARTRIDGES and PHEASANTS, 
7 \ Ca 
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“WESTLEY - RICHARDS” 


English Guns in Stock 


We have received twoshipments of the famous Westley-Richards 
Hand Made Double Barrel Field Gun, in 12, 16 and 20 gauge. 
Also a few single barrel Trap Guns with ventilated Ribs. The dis- 
criminating gunner will appreciate the fine workmanship, elegant 
appearance and easy handling qualities of these world-renowned 
arms. A critical examination and comparison with other makes is 


invited. The higher grades are fitted with single triggers and hand 
detachable locks. 


Prices Range from $95.00 to $595.00 


When the high quality of these guns is considered you will agree 
with us that the prices are moderate. 
If you cannot call, may we send you a special Westley-Richards 
Catalogue and give you full particulars by mail ? 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


* Trap-Shooters’ Headquarters” 


15 @ 17 Warren St.. near Broadway, New York 





Ballistics of the Waffenfabrik 


MAUSER 


New Sporting Rifle 
Model 1909. Cal. 10.5 mm. 
Mauser’s Latest and Best Creation 


Calibre - - - - - - - 0.410 inch 
Depth of Rifling - - - - - - 0.420 inch 
Number of Grooves - - - - - - - 6 
Twist to Right - - - - One Turn in 13.386 inches 
Length of Barrel - - - - (24 inches) 28 inches 
Weight - ~ - - - - (7.275 lbs.) 7.930 Ibs. 
muh gg 
Weight of Bullet - - - » Grains 247.5 280.9 
Weight of Powder - - “69.44 66.36 
Muzzle Velocity of Bullet Feet per Sec. 2300 2225 
Sectional Density Grains per Sq. inch 1842 2091 
Muzzle Energy - - Feet Lbs. 2917 3100 






VON LENGERKE @ DETMOLD 


Sole U. S. Agents 


200 Fifth Ave. Bet. 254 ana 24 sts. New York 





The “ Forest and Stream ” 


TRAP SCORE BOOK .- 


meets the needs of gun clubs and shooters in every par- 
ticular. The 150 sheets are heavily ruled—an advantage 
all scorers will appreciate, particularly when working in 
a dim light. The horizontal spaces are numbered from 
to 30. Broad perpendicular lines divide these into 
Spouse of six; thus the squads are distinguished at a 
Pance 
¢ paper manifolds easily, and carbon sheets are 
Lanoed in the book for that purpose. 

t contains the American hooting Association Rules 
for Live-Bird Shooting, for Double Live-bird Sheoting 
ior Inanimate Target Shooti Hurlingham Revised 
Live-Bird Rules for single an ” double rises, and the 
Rose System of dividing purses. Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





JUST ISSUED 


Fall List of Second-Hand 
High Grade Guns 


taken in exchange for other sizes and weights. 
Scott, Greener, Lang, Ellis, Cogswell & Harrison, of 
London. Also American makes—Parker, Colt, 
Smith, Fox, etc., etc. 


Will Trade for your Gun! 


t@e~ Send for List of Second-Hands 
Some very light 16 and 20 bores; also 12, 10 and 8. 


WM. READ @ SONS. 
107 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


GREENER RIFLES 
KILL tee GAME 


Some rifles excel in piercing 
armor plate or beef steak 
smashing GREENER 
rifles are built to kill 
Big Game, they are made 
under the direct supervision 
of members of the Firm, 
who have shot game in all 
parts of the world. We 
know by actual experience 
what the Sportsman wants, 
and the numerous testi- 
monials from Big Game 
“". 4 Hunters prove that we can 
fill their wants. 


OUR EXPERIENCE Is AT YOUR SERVICE. 


Let us send you our price | 


W. W. GREENER, Gun nal Rifle Maker, 
68 Haymarket, London, S. W., and Birmingham. 


Agency—H. C. Squires @ Son, 44 Cortlandt St., New York. 











RIGHT UP.TO-DATE 


Game Laws In Brief 


Revised to July Ist. The edition now offered contains in 
condensed form all the laws of all the States and Territories, 
Canada, and the Provinces, with notes, decisions, explanations. 
It’s handy, compact and reliable. 

Time now before the shooting season to read up on the 
changes made by the various legislatures. Ready for delivery. 


: “Postpaid, Twenty-five Cents 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


127 Franklin Street, New York. 














